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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


time the Soviet Union has exercised the veto in 
and so driven one more nail into the coffin 


To. the eleventh 


Security Council 


of that body. It was not to be expected that, having argued all 
along that the situations in the Balkans is due to Greek action and 
that it is mot necessary to hold an unrestricted investigation on the 
spot to establish this thesis, the Soviet delegate would suddenly 
agree to the American resolution for the establishment of a com- 


mission of investigation and conciliation. Neither was it likely that 
the Soviet Government, having so abruptly cut itself off from the 
of the world in the economic field, through its rejection of the 
would suddenly become more conciliatory in 
the political field. The Russian attitude throughout has been, like 
that of Greece’s northern neighbours, unreasonable, cynical and 
dangerous. The fact that armed bands from Albania, Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria have persistently raided Greece has been established beyond 
reasonable doubt, but the formal recognition of that fact by the 
United Nations and the initiation of proper measures to deal with 
it has been prevented by Mr. Gromyko. In these circumstances the 
hearing of a Soviet resolution ostensibly meant to restore order on 
the Greek frontier is a farce. It merely underlines the fact that 
Russian policy has made a mockery of the Security Council not only 
matter but in every matter it considers. In fact it will 
be an effective instrument until the Russians leave it or 
their policy. It is an amazing tribute to the patience of the 
other members, and to their will to make the United Nations a 
reality, that they have still not recognised procrastination for what 
it is and acted accordingly. 


rest 
Marshall proposals, 





in this 
never 
change 


No Trade With Russia 

A substantial flow of two-way trade between Britain and Russia 
could have such beneficial effects for both countries and for the 
world that the breakdown of the recent negotiations in Moscow is 
deeply to be regretted. Economically there are no two ways about 
it. We would have liked 6,000,000 tons of Russian grain and all the 
timber we could get in the next four years ; and the Russians would 
have liked to be paid in timber-cutting machinery, oil pipes and rails. 
In so far as political considerations entered into it at all they were 


completely consonant with the economic. Deep as the political gulf 
between East and West now is, it must be bridged some day, and an 
economic bridge is as good as any. All sides concur with Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s view that a further effort at agreement ought to be made, 
but all sides must also agree with him that the next approach must 
come from the Soviet authorities. The talks broke down because 
the British negotiators had reached the limit of possible concessions, 
and the Russians know when they have squeezed their opponents in 
a bargain to the limit. A deal has been made on timber (though the 
nature of centralised State trading is such that it is still doubtful 
whether it will be honoured). A deal on cereals can be made, the 
difficulties about prices having been overcome at the last stage. If 
there is anything in the Russian complaint that the British negotiators 
could not undertake definite delivery arrangements for machinery— 
and there may well be something in it—that could also be overcome. 
As to the British complaint that the available quantities of machinery 
would not come up to the value of the foodstuffs and timber sent 
from Russia, and that the remaining gap would ultimately have to 
be filled with dollars, the Russians, with typical logic and ruthless- 
ness where the sacrifices of industry and labour are concerned, have 
pointed out that the difficulty could be overcome to the satisfaction 
of both sides by larger British deliveries. There is this much in their 
argument—that if we could achieve this increase without overstrain- 
ing our productive resources, we should do so. But the crux of this 
matter is neither of these things. It is the terms of repayment of the 
1941 credit, and there we have made all the concessions we can. 
Logically and inevitably any resumption of negotiations must centre 
on this point, and responsibility for it rests with the Russians. 


American Holiday 

The United States Congress has ended its session and, unless 
it is specially summoned by the President, it will not meet again 
until January, 1948. In the intervening five months there will be 
a General Assembly of the United Nations in New York and a 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in London, while the 
first definite steps towards the drawing up of a peace treaty with 
Japan will be taken. Each of these events has explosive possibilities. 
Uncertainty about the future of the Security Council cannot be 
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allowed to last much longer, and jt may be drastically ended at the 
General Assembly. The November meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers could well be its last, and even more than usual 
significance attaches to Mr. Molotov’s behaviour when he makes his 
entry. The treaty with Japan will be a most exacting test of the 
responsibility and unselfishness of American foreign policy. Perhaps 
the Republican majority in Congress can view with equanimity the 
conduct of these matters by a Democratic Administrat.on. After all 
a bi-partisan foreign policy must count for something. But may it 
not have some qualms about the development of the Marshall plan 
following the presentation of the statement of European needs early 
in September ; and about the next move towards a plan for German 
industry with all that implies for relat-ons with Britain and France ; 
and abour the American reactions to a dollar crisis in the world in 
general and Britain in particular ?_ If the members of Congress can 
sleep through this hubbub then their sleep will be sound indeed. 
There is perhaps a feeling that the hand of the Administration will 
be stayed by the prospect of a Presidential election in November, 
1948. But if that premonition turns out to be right it will amount 
to a simultaneous condemnation of Mr. Marshall, who has certainly 
shown no signs of nervousness so far in working out his policy ; 
of the political acumen of the Democratic party managers, who 
must know that they have little to lose and much to ga:n by boldness 
in the next year; and of the American Constitution, whose checks 
and balances have too often checked progress towards world stability 
and this time could unbalance it for good. 


The Importance of Indonesia 


The Dutch Government knew that their action in Java would 
produce a bad impressicn. Dr. van Mook, the Lieutenant-Governor- 
General, has said as much. They nevertheless decided that force 
must be used to bring the Republicans to an honest observance of 
the terms of the Linggadjati agreement, and they have continued to 
occupy key points in both Java and Sumatra in the face of a 
Republican resistance which is either very weak or very subtle. The 
latter possibility cannot yet be ruled out. It is always possible that 
the first stage of Dutch advance will be followed by a much longer 
stage of guerrilla warfare, and it is probable that the results of such 
» course would be even more disastrous both to the local economy and 
to world trade than any damage so far caused by the Indonesian 
scorched earth tactics. Since their action shows every sign of delibera- 
tion, the presumption must be that the Dutch authorities feel that 
thev can avoid such a disaster. They have at least convinced their 
own people, for disagreement with the official line now seems to be 
confined to a small Communist element in the trade unions. That 
they have so far failed to convince the British and American Govern- 
ments is fairly clear. Meanwhile Pandit Nehru has removed all 
doubts as to the determ:nation of India to bring the question before 
the Security Council of the United Nations. He has repudiated any 
intention to supply the Republican forces with weapons, but he has 
affirmed in strong terms the right of the people of Indonesia, or 
any other Asian country, to go their own way without Western mili- 
tarv interference. The Indian representative on the Economic and 
Social Council has taken the same line with, if anything, even greater 
The ripples of the conflict in Java are spreading over the 
It still remains 


vigour 
whole of the East and the effect is uniformly bad. 
hat the irresponsibility of the Indonesian Republicans is a 
major cause of the Dutch action, but the complete innocence of 
Dutch motives must still be proved in the end by the resumption of 


true t 


progress towards Indonesian independence at the point at which it 


was so suddenly broken off. 


Deadlock at Port-de-Bouc 
The weary story of the attempts of illegal immigrants to get into 
Palestine has reached a new depth of frustration and confusion this 


weck. The monotonous diversion of one ramshackle hulk after 


another from Haifa to Cyprus, whence the immigrants are filtered 
slowly inte Palestine under the legal quota, has now been varied by 
the return of 4,500 Jews to France, whence they came in horrible 
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conditions in the President Warfield. The French authorities have 
invited them to come ashore from the three ships to which they were 
translerred, the imm/‘grants have refused, and the deadleck is 
complete. It cannot be broken except by the use of force by the 
British Navy, which is unthinkable, although the growing collection 
of trouble-makers at Port-de-Bouc would no doubt welcome it and 
be sustained by the stream of anti-British abuse coming from certain 
sect.ons of the French Press. The attitude of the French authorities 
i$ Correci. The invitation to the immigrants to land was courteous and 
no doubt sincere, but the lapse by which the President W crfield 
was allowed to leave in the first place, overcrowded and in<anitary 


f 


as she was, was gress. As to the announcement of the refugees’ 
spokesman that they will only disembark as dead men, the greater 
probability is that they will ultimately disembark, alive, in Cyprus, 
And as to the French announcement concerning the observ: ce ri 
emigration regulations (which has been misleadingly published by 
the Jewish Agency as if it contradicted instead of supplemented the 
agreement for the return of the refugees to France), it is to be 
hoped that in future it will be observed, if only to prevent unnecessary 
human suffer:ng. 


Colonies 

It is good that the House of Commons should have spent a day in 
debating the Colonies, for the contraction of the overseas jurisdiction 
of the British Parliament serves perhaps to throw into still sharper 
relief its 1esponsibilities to the Colonies. Mr. 
announced that the t.me had come for an accelerated constitutional 
development. But he catalogued an impressive list of constitutional 
advances already achieved. There is, 
for thinking that, in the constitut:onal sphere, the immediate task 
is perhaps more one of assimilation than of pressing vigorously ahead. 
The business of constitutional development is necessarily affected by 
the unhappy paradox that democratic self-government works best 
when it has had to be won. Where, as in the case of the Colonies, 
it is conferred, the great problem is to see that the spirit of political 
democracy takes root equally with the forms. In the words of 
the Colonial Secretary, “ we have to persuade them to build up their 


Creech-Jones 


therefore, some _ reason 





up 1 
own institunons.” In particular is this true of the field of local 
government, for it is on the high standard of our local government 
institutions that the success of British self-government depends as 
much as on the more publicised working of its Parliamentary 
machine. To function effectively local government needs a wide 
spread of knowledge, zeal,:and experience, the last of which is 
particularly difficult to find in the less advanced communities. But 
to state the difficulties is not to be despondent about. ultimate success ; 
ind meanwhile advance is being maintained along a broad front 
including economic development and social progress. If the advance 
is to be successful, it is necessary to keep in touch with realities, 
remembering in the words of Dr. Haden Guest in the debete that, 
“unless there is food, clothing and reasonable housing, we cannot 
build a structure which is well-founded.” 


Housing 
Most people—especially those on the waiting list for a house— 
will echo the regret expressed by Mr. George Hicks, speaking in 


Monday’s Housing Debate immediately after Mr. Bevar Mr. 
Hudson, that so much heat should have been introduced the 
question of housing. It has, of course, its political aspect—as what 
question has not?—but it is its practical and social aspects that are 


most important. People generally want to see the greatest possible 
volume of house-production, first of all to give houses to those 
who have none and then to give better houses to those who 
have bad houses. Mr. Bevan maintains that the only way of 
ensuring that houses are built to let to those in greatest need is 10 
concentrate on contract building for local authorities. His critics 
say that this sort of building cannot produce houses so quickly and 
successfully as private enterprise (or speculative) house-building, a 
fact to which striking testimony was paid in the debate by Mr. 
Marples, speaking as a contract builder for local authorities. What 
strikes the ordinary individual is that. there are two different things 
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involved. Mr. Bevan is thinking ot the allocation of houses, and his 
critics of the construction of houses. Assuming that both are right, 
cannot a system be devised whereby private builders build, and local 
guthorities let? The odd thing is that, though few people seem to 
realise it, there is just such a scheme, details of which are set out 
in Ministry of Health Circular 92/46, which avoids the com- 
plexities and delays of contract procedure, while giving to local 
authorities an absolute discretion as to disposal. Mr. Walker-Smith, 
in opening the debate, alleged rhat this excellent scheme was not 
working well, and invited the Minister’s attention to it. Neither 
Mr. Bevan nor Mr. Edwards commented. Surely a moment of 
Ministerial time might have been spared for discussing a scheme 
which, at any rate superficially, seems to have so much to commend 
it? 


Infantile Paralysis 

Although there has been a good deal of publicity for the outbreaks 
of poliomyelitis (infantile paralysis) which are occurring in widely 
scattered areas in Britain, the Ministry of Health points out that the 
number of cases does not yet justify the term “epidemic.” Every 
year, with its average of 600 to 800 cases in England and Wales, the 
peak period of poliomyelitis is reached in the late summer. Since 
1912, when the disease became notifiable, there have been two par- 
ticularly bad years—1926 (12,000 cases) and 1938 (15,000 cases)—and 
this year no doubt will be another. What is unusual on this occasion 
is that the steep upward trend, generally occurring in July, has 
occurred a month earlier, the number of new cases mounting steadily 
from the beginning of June till it reached 177 in the week ending 
July 19. It is uncertain whether an early increase will mean an early 
passing of the peak figure or whether we have to expect a longer 
period of high incidence ; but the provisional figure of something 
over 200 given for last week shows that the increase is continuing. 
There are, however, reassuring factors. Great Britain so far has been 
comparatively free of the disease. Minnesota, for example, with a 
population of only 2,750,000, had in 1946 about four times as many 
cases of poliomyelitis as England and Wales. In spite of the 
name “infantile paralysis,” the majority of patients recover 
The illness is caused by a virus, but 
It may be passed on 


popular 
completely from the disease. 
there is still uncertainty as to how it spreads. 
by flies, infected milk or other factors, and the early symptoms are 
not easily diagnosed. Dogmatic statements are unjustified, and the 
best advice on minimising risks is to keep children in their normal 
groupings and to observe scrupulous cleanliness—particularly in the 


handling of food. 


Holidays Again . 

Each year daunting reports appear in the Press about the dis- 
comforts of holiday travelling, and each year the public is shocked 
as if it had quite forgotten what happened the previous summer. 
Seething stations and jammed holiday trains were even a pre-war 
phenomenon. The ro per cent. cut in railway services has, of course, 
made the problem greater ; so, for the traveller of forethought, has 
the decision not to allow the booking of seats. But there is no reason 
to suppose that conditions over the Bank Holiday week-end will be 
much different from those of other years. People will stand in 
queues for a long time ; they will be uncomfortably crowded, but 
they will get to the places they want to get to. There is even an 
indication at some of the big London stations that travel is less than 
last year ; One station put it at 20 per cent. less. Nevertheless, the 
numbers remain formidable ; the figure of 125,000 travellers from 
Waterloo last Saturday gives some measure of the railways’ problems. 
Numbers wishing to visit the Continent are also overwhelming the 
limited staffs available to deal with them. Complaints in the Press 
have been answered by the Southern Railway by an honest non 
possumus. “Delay of one kind and another is inevitable.” The 
position is unsatisfactory—and has been for years—but no sudden 
improvement can be expected, whatever the advantages of nationalisa- 
tion. A slow easing of conditions as more rolling stock and staff 
become available is the most than can be expected. Meanwhile, as 
the railway companies have found, no discomfort will prevent the 
public from travelling if it wants to travel. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


N Monday we found that those largely unseen and anonymous 

forces who administer to our Parliamentary well-being had 
installed tubes, with the appearance of hand-rails, on the Back 
Benches to assist the acoustics. Such discerning zeal merits appro- 
bation ; and it would be churlish to withhold it merely on the 
grounds that, in addition to amplifying the sound of the speeches, 
the tubes varied it with casual cacophonies of their own, of mixed 
duration and at unpredictable moments. Nevertheless, on balance, 
the imperfections of this well-intentioned reform added to, rather 
than reduced, the inevitable irritations of two close and broiling 
days. Indeed it was noticeable both in Monday’s housing debate 
and at Question Time on Tuesday that tempers sizzled a little above 
their normal level, with now and again a boiling over into the 
froth and ferment of a Parliamentary “scene.” So perhaps the 
Lords did better by attending to first things first, and fixing fans 
to reduce heat, while the Commons installed tubes to increase noise. 

* * * * 

The Housing Debate was very well attended almost throughout, 
which in so stifling an atmosphere at the end of an exacting session 
is very creditable. The opening speech was alleged by Mr. Bevan 
to contain some “jaded epigrams,” but also contained six specific 
recommendations which were not fortunate enough to attract the 
wayward, notice of the Minister. Lady Megan followed from the 
Liberal Benches ; but, though her speech was graceful in presenta- 
tion as always, she disappointed some of her admirers by a tendency 
to over-simplification and a failure to add substantially to what she 
has said in previous debates. Mr. Mackay spoke for 37 minutes, 
which was too long, and later aggravated his fault by showing a 
persistent desire to take some more time in interruption. To his 
credit account, however, goes the fact that his speech was cast in 
debating form, which is always welcome, since there is sometimes a 
tendency for the form of speeches, as well as the arguments used, to 
be too prefabricated. 

* * * * 

So far as Mr, Bevan and the Opposition were concerned, it was 
obviously a case of mutual disappointment. His speech was of 
standard specification, exploding in constant highly-coloured jets of 
pyrotechnical malevolence. In face of this dazzling display, the 
indicted Opposition, with the momentary exception of Mr. Hogg, 
displayed a stolid indifference. Mr. Bevan piped on ; but they did 
not dance: and he had to content himself with the applause from the 
Benches behind him who evidently found the prescription as before 
still to their taste. Mr. Hudson found no stolid indifference on the 
part of his opponents. In spite of, or perhaps because of, this, the 
first 60 per cent. or so of his speech was very effective, especially when 
he was pinning Mr. Bevan down on figures. A combination of 
circumstances and an error of judgement, however, prevented him 
from registering that clear-cut success which earlier had seemed 
probable. At the end of his speech, the temperature of the debate, 
though not of the Chamber, declined, and the House listened appre- 
ciatively to an excellent winding-up speech by Mr. Marples and to 
the best speech of the day from the Government Benches in Mr. 
Edwards’ reply. 

* * * * 

Tuesday was—at any rate after Question Time—a day of calm 
and little-tenanted Benches after the crowded excitement of the day 
before. All debates on Colonial affairs tend to be subject to the 
disadvantage that they are bound to sprawl, not only from subject 
to subject but from colony to colony, thus taking the keen edge 
off the debate ; and Tuesday’s was no exception. Within these 
limitations Mr. Creech. Jones made a good and comprehensive 
opening speech, although, in Mr. Stanley’s words, it contained a 
“peroration based upon a change in the Public Relations Depart- 
ment of a Ministry.” Mr. Stanley himself maintained his usual 
high standard on a subject very near to his heart. Of the other 
speakers, Mr. Younger, Dr. Guest, and Dr. Morgan spoke forcefully 
from the Government side, and Mr. Donner, Mr. Fletcher and Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd made effective contributions for the Opposition. 


D. C. W.-S 
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LABOUR’S CRISIS 


HE first Labour Government ever to command a clear 
majority in Parliament is ending the second year of its life in 
an atmosphere of crisis. It is Britain’s crisis. There can be no 
mistake about that. Nobody, of whatever political complexion, 
can escape, if the half-expected blow falls and the dollars run out 
before other arrangements are made for closing the gap in the 
balance of payments, But it is in a special sense the Labour Party’s 
own crisis, and even if Mr. Bevin had not drawn attention to this 
fact last week-end it would still have been true. It will be more 
proper to consider the conclusions of Wednesday’s meeting of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party after they have been formally reflected 
in next week’s Commons debate on the economic situation. These 
matters are the business of all the electorate, not half of it. But 
the fact remains that Wednesday’s meeting was demanded by 
something more than the routine claims of party business, There 
have been signs enough that this is a crucial turning-point in the 
history of the present Government, quite apart from the activity 
of Ministers, the Opposition rumours, the accelerating drain of 
dollars and the Stock Exchange weakness of the past few days. 
The main spate of nationalisation measures is subsiding. The 
time for making the schemes work has come. The whole “ Work 
or Want” campaign has its positive basis in the Government’s 
economic plans as well as its negative status as a threat to slackers. 
Mr. Morrison has appealed to the middle classes for their support, 
with an earnestness which only just falls short of complete 
candour, It is plain that the Government's policy of dealing with 
paper measures first and practical action second, although it may 
yet prove to have been disastrous, was nevertheless deliberate. If 
it was not deliberate, then it makes no sort of sense. The time has 
now come for the second stage, and it has come so late that the 
Government may have to call for willing sacrifices by the whole 
community for the sake of party policy. Such is the power of 
electoral support and the instinct of self-preservation that the sacri- 
fices will probably be willingly made. But they must be counter- 
balanced by something more than promises. This time the Govern- 
ment must show that they really can overcome economic troubles. 


Public confidence, including the confidence of the Labour 
Party’s own members, requires now some reassurance regarding 
the fundamental policy of the Government as well as evidence of 
the good intentions of Ministers and measures to meet the imme- 
diate situation. This isa conjuncture of events at which parties take 
stock of their fundamental faith and doctrine. But any such stock- 
taking, so far as British parties are concerned, is a singularly un- 
profitable business. The core of ideas is as hard to find in 
the Labour Party as in any other. The epithet “doctrinaire ” as 
applied to the actions of the present Government has always been 
a little wide of the mark, attributing consistency where consis- 
The doctrines of the British Labour Party come 
They are a curious hotch-potch of social 
Fabian opportunism and a 


tency iS not. 
apart in the hand 
reform, trade union conservatism, 
number of other ingredients including a heavily diluted dash of 
Marxism. The general intention is good, but the specific charac 
teristics are blurred. This state of affairs has its compensations. 
The course which the Labour Party steers avoids the whirlpool 
of Communism and the rocks of mercenary cynicism. In the 


past it has been the strength as well as the weakness of Laboui 
leaders that when they talked of Socialism and Capitalism they 
never really knew what they were talking about. But it is not good 
enough for the future. There are practical problems to be solved 
the coal problem, the dollar problem and the problem of indus 
re-equipment—and the Government have taken upon them- 


selves the major responsibilities for solving them. They must now 
deal in precise facts, not vague words. 

For the next few days the leaders of the Labour Party will not 
be able to look much farther than their noses. There is next 
week’s debate to be prepared for. There is an immediate decision 
to be taken on the size of the armed forces. There has been no dis- 
position to deny that this favourite panacea of the Left wing of 
the party (and, for that matter, of the Communists) is once more 
at the head of the list. There is the recurrent problem of keeping 
the back-benchers in line, a problem which expresses itself not so 
much in open rebellion as in steady pressure from below. And 
there is the need to reassure both the party and the country, before 
the present session is adjourned, that measures are ready to bridge 
a gap between the dollar loan and the Marshall plan. Nobody will 
deny that Ministers must give their time to these questions. But 
what is important is not so much the questions themselves as the 
manner in which they are tackled. There is no sense in a panic 
rush from one outbreak of fire to another—from the still smoulder- 
ing coal crisis to the threatening dollar crisis and on to the coming 
crisis of industry and employment. The present crisis certainly 
requires short-term measures to cover a dollar shortage, but the 
best and most encouraging outcome of the next week would be the 
announcement of the details of the Government’s four-year plan. 
From this the public, whatever its views on the potentialities and 
limits of planning as such, might at least get what assurance there 
is to be given that the Government know what they are doing. 


In the meantime the search for that assurance must be pursued 
among the public speeches of Ministers. It is not entirely unfruit- 
ful. Little time need be spent on the smaller fry, such as Mr. 
Shinwell, whose offensiveness has denied him even that tolerance 
which is often given to incompetence; or on the medium fish, 
such as Mr. Bevan, who presumably spends most of his time doing 
his departmental job and only pursues in public such acknowledged 
quarry as the House of Lords. But each of the five principal 
Ministers, Messrs. Attlee, Dalton, Morrison, Cripps and Bevin, 
contributes to a useful object- lesson. Mr. Attlee, who has honestly 
and successfully kept up his position as the leader of the country 
as well as the head of a party, has at last been stung into reply 
to Press criticisms of him. Such symptoms could be dangerous. 
It will be far better if the Prime Minister sticks to his task of 
holding his colleagues together for the rest of the Government's 
term of office. He commands a great measure of public goodwill 
and it would be a pity if he forfeited it by venturing into such fields 
as the direct and personal control of economic planning. That 
job must be done, and there may be something in the criticisms 
that it is partly Mr. Attlee’s fault that it has not been properly 
done so far, but he is certainly not the man to do it. In fact, if 
speculation about a Cabinet reshuffle can be indulged for one 
moment, it might be said that everything points to Sir Stafford 
Cripps as the best man for that task. He is the nearest approach in 
the Government to that model of quiet competence and clear- 
sighted grasp of the facts set by Sir John Anderson during the 
war. As for Mr. Morrison, the present incumbent of the office of 
Lord President with the economic duties attached to it, what use 
is there in pretending that his recent utterances on planning have 
been vague, that his speeches are richer in slogans than in signifi- 
cance—in short that he does not inspire that hearty confidence 
which the times demand? Of Mr. Dalton, at this moment when 
the first chickens of his cheap money policy are coming home t 
roost it is better to say nothing. He is protected by the conven- 
tion that it is not permissible to hit a man who, if not down. is at 
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least on one knee, though surely nobody but Mr. Shinweli has, by 
the bumptious nonsense of his speeches, more richly deserved such 
treatment. 

Last comes Mr. Bevin. It has been left to this most respected 
of Ministers, who by his honesty, industry, patience and simplicity 
commands support in every sector of opinion except the extreme 
Left, to make the specifically party appeal and to draw attention to 
the labour Party’s own particular crisis. In his speech to the 
Durham miners last Saturday, he appealed to them to save not the 
country but the Government. To him at least support for the 
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Government meant safety for the country. And there is a lesson 
for everyone in Mr. Bevin’s belief. The Labour Party clearly has 
no intention of laying down or sharing its present burden. It has 
gone too far with its economic policies to be able to turn back. The 
whole population, whether it likes it or not, has no alternative but 
to co-operate with the Government in the next few months in their 
crucial attempt to rule effectively. But if the Labour Party shows, 
in those months, that it has no positive plan of economic control, 
the damage it will do to its own future, as well as to that of the 
country, will take many years to repair. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


FILM STAR’S fan mail (about which I have the second best 
A reason for knowing something) strikes me as a social phenome- 
non which would give the owlish sleuths of Mass Observation a 
wonderful run for their money. If you imagine that it consists 
largely of proposals of marriage from millionaires, sonnets from 
struggling young poets and tight-lipped protestations of respect from 
jonely bearers of the White Man’s Burden (that rapidly diminishing 
onus), you are plumb wrong. Nine hundred and fifty out of every 
thousand letrers—and if anybody troubled to count them, they would 
have to ccunt in thousands—are from adolescents, mostly female, 
who want a photo, photto or foto of her whom they so much admire. 
Internal evidence suggests that in most cases their homage is catholic 
and undiscriminating. Though her name is not an exotic one, nearly 
50 per cent. of them spell it wrong, a surprisingly large number 
congratulate her on her acting in films in which she did not act 
and occasional missives beginning “Dear Mr. Mason” or “* Dear 
Miss Lockwood” have clearly found their way into the wrong 
envelopes. About one in 30 encloses a stamped and addressed 
envelope. There are, of course, comparatively few film-stars and 
the overall (or do you prefer global ?) waste of paper and Post Office 
time is not really as great as it inevitably seems to me. Buta bundle 
of these slovenly, semi-literate effusions must, I think, strike anyone 
who glances through them on their way to the waste-paper basket 
as a vapid and curiously depressing by-product of 2oth-century cul- 
ture. There are, of course, compensations. Both the funniest and 
the most sensible letters come from overseas. An 18-year-old Nigerian 
5 ft. 7 ins. tall, in case you are interested) wrote this morning that 
he was “hopping to get a reply,” and a gentleman from Portugal 
explained his temerity in addressing the “Most Illustrious Miss 
X—” by recalling that “the Portugueses were in the past great 
And there was the little girl—not quite good enough 
* saving 


adventurers.” 
for Punch—who asked for a photograph because she was 
film-stars.” But on the whole there is not much to be said for this 
voluminous and largely unilateral correspondence. 

* * * * 

In a recent debate it emerged that anyone arriving by air in this 
country is required ro fill up a form with a number of persona] details 
including his age ; the information is needed—and pretty desperately 
needed, I should think—for statistical purposes by the Board of 
Trade. A Conservative M.P. sought to invoke sympathy for a 
hypothetical celebrity who; being in a facetious mood, wrote down a 
lot of untrue data, and thus became liable io two years’ imprisonment 
ora fine of £100. This speaker had me on his side straight away. All 
my life I have been one of those people—for I am sure we are a 
numerous class—in whom all forms evoke an impulse of flippancy, 
a desire to tease. In my youth I sometimes gave way to this 
impulse, returning far-fetched answers to questions about my Profes- 
sion, my Religion, my Distinguishing Marks (if any). Though I no 
longer commit these jejune follies I still extemporise when asked 
for anything in the nature of a serial number. I first formed this 
habit in Russia, at whose frontiers the N.K.V.D. were always asking 
for the number of one’s type-writer, ene’s field-glasses and such- 
like impedimenta. “1777!” I used to bark, or “84021! ”, for 
who knows or cares what the real numbers are, or even whereabouts 


. 


on one’s possessions they are to be found ? This saved much time 
and trouble, and I still employ the technique when asked for the 


number of my identity card. This (as far as I can see) useless piece 


YiiM 


of cardboard has lain in a drawer ever since I received it on 
demobilisation just over a year ago, and nobody has ever found 
fault with the quite arbitrary combinations of digits which from 
time to time I have written down when registering at an hotel or 
applying for a supplementary petrol ration. I must be liable to 
Heaven knows how many years’ imprisonment. 

+ * * 

A friend of mine, a senior executive in a recently nationalised 
colliery, was ordezed by the National Coal Board to complete a 
certain form (call it XYZ/ror) in respect of all personnel employed 
by the colliery. The form, a comprehensive one, was designed to 
provide the Coal Board with biographical particulars about each of 
its new employees—place of birth, parents’ name, age, height, 
religion, particulars of previous employment, and so on. The colliery 
staff ran into several hundreds, but a few days later the job had 
been done and a vast bundle of XYZ/rots was ready for dispatch 
to headquarters. It happened that my friend had that morning 
received his monthly salary cheque from the Coal Board, and it 
occurred to him that he too ought to fill up the form. This he did, 
and the bundle was sent off. A week later he was rung up by an 
official. “ About this XYZ/r1or that you completed, Mr. K,” said 
the official, “it’s put us in rather a difficulty.” My friend said he 
was sorry; what was the trouble? “We don’t quite know what 
to do with it,” explained the bureaucrat, rather plaintively ; “ it’s 
holding everything up.” My friend apologised again, but pointed 
out that the Board had asked for particulars of all their employees. 
“ But I don’t think it was meant to apply to you, Mr. K ; it’s putting 
us in a very difficult position.” The poor fellow sounded so miser- 
able, so deeply enmeshed in the reticulations of his own red tape, 
that my friend said: “Supposing I asked you to send the form 
back to me and forget about it ? Would that ease the situation at 
all?” “Oh, but that would be perfectly splendid!” cried the 
official. “ That would solve everything.” So the form was returned 
and the wheels of State-ownership were able to revolve once more, 

There is no particular point to this story, but it illustrates the 
quaint, elusive, through-the-looking-glass atmosphere in which the 
bureaucrats lead us onward and upward towards a better life. 

® . * *. 

“ And of course it gives the people something to look forward to,” 
said somebody, speaking without much originality of the Royal 
Wedding. This moved someone else to ask, as a matter of interest, 
what other things the British had to look forward to? Annual 
fixtures, like Christmas and the Grand National, didn’t count, nor 
did remote and unforeseeable benefits, like the coming of the Mil- 
lennium or a reduction in income tax ; the treats had to be in store, 
and not too far away. Not without controversy, the following list 
was produced: 

The return of Itma 

The Olympic Games 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh’s novel about Hollywood 

Sir Laurence Olivier’s film of Hamlet 

The next General Election 

Getting seats for Oklahoma. 
Rejects included “ The end of petrol rationing ” 
who succeeds Stalin” (too unkind), “ Household troops reverting to 
full dress uniform” (too uncertain) and various imponderabilu 
STRIX 


too remore), ~ Seeing 


abour nylons 
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COMMUNISTS IN FRANCE 


By JEAN LEQUILLER 


ENERAL DE GAULLE’S recent attack on the French 

Communist Party—in his speech at Rennes—has brought that 
party again to the forefront of the political scene. For the parties 
to the Right and Left of the Ramadier Government, the Gaullists 
and the Communists, now stand opposed, and the latest utterances 
of the former Free French leader show that opposition is becoming 
steadily sharper. General de Gaulle has now revived some of the 
oldest of the charges against the Communists. He declares that he 
considers them as mere instruments of Soviet imperialism. It is 
true that many Frenchmen are disturbed by recent developments in 
Central and Eastern Europe. Regret that the Soviet Union refused 
to co-operate in the implementation of the Marshall Plan is nowhere 
keener than in Paris, as was revealed in a recent National Assembly 
debate on foreign policy. It is equally true that many Frenchmen 
deplore the attitude adopted on this matter by the Communists, for 
it is evident that here, as with the German problem, their policy 
is inspired by that of Moscow. But General de Gaulle’s attack, 
for all that, was an over-simplification. 

Although the Communists in France are no longer part of the 
Government, they are still strong enough to constitute an important 
element in the political equilibrium. This is a fact which British 
opinion seems to have been slow in recognising. Even when they have 
accepted the progress of the French Communist Party in the last 
few years as a factor to be reckoned with, many English people have 
tended to see it as a regrettable and at the same time only temporary 
result of the tragedy which descended on France and the rest of 
Europe. This is to miscalculate the depth of the tragedy, and also 
to ignore certain fundamental elements of French political life. 
The war has left a durable mark upon France—as on the whole of 
Europe. And, apart from the war, the evolution of the French poli- 
tical situation in the last ten years has definitely favoured Com- 
munist Party propaganda. One may regret this; but it would be 
folly to deny it. On the contrary, it is vital, as far as possible, to try 
to explain it objectively. I may add that the historian when he 
“explains” the phenomenon of Napoleon, does not necessarily 
identify himself with Napoleon’s cause. 

At the elections and referenda held in France since the liberation, 
25 per cent. to 30 per cent. of the votes have gone to the Com- 
munists. But here one must distinguish between the Communist 
Party and its “followers.” Many Frenchmen vote Communist with- 
out belonging to the party, without, therefore, being able to call 
themselves Communists in the full sense of the term. They are 
electors like any others ; Frenchmen like any others; one might 
almost say “average” Frenchmen. That is why, in summing up 
the influence of the Communist Party in France, one must con- 
sider it not as a section of an international movement but in its 
French aspect. How then is one to explain from the national point 
of view this increased “ pull” of the party ? 

First, it is not such a new phenomenon. In the last general elec- 
tion before the war—in 1936—the Communist Party, with other 
the Front Populaire (Socialists and Radicals), had a 
marked success. But the Communists refused to share governmental 
responsibility with the other rwo parties: and they were therefore 
able to play a double game. In Parliament, as champions of the 
Front Populaire, the seventy-one Communist Deputies supported 
the Government of Léon Blum; but in the country—and notably 
in the trade unions—the Communists ousted the Socialists each 


parties of 


time they had a chance. Now the Blum Government, as its leader 
iffirmed several times, was not strictly a “ Socialist” Government. 
It had. therefore, to accept certain compromises, and leave the Com- 
munists as the spearhead of Left-wing opinion. Little by little Left- 
wing disappointment over the Blum Cabinet began to profit the Com- 
munist Ar this period the Socialists suffered from being wedged 


between the Communists and the Centre; and even before the 
the Communist Party seemed to many Left-wing Frenchmen 
the only party capable of defending itself against the manoeuvres of 


and Right. 


the Centre 
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This development was the more striking because, in the economic 
and social disorders which in Europe preceded, accompanied and 
followed the war, discontent was unfortunately too often justified, 
and was bound to favour the extreme parties. On the Left it was 
obviously the Communists who profited. To believe that this is a 
temporary and superficial phenomenon is to believe, against all 
evidence, that the European crisis is also temporary and that it will 
be easily solved. When, through this economic crisis, wages con- 
t.nually lag behind prices, it is not sugprising that the économique- 
ment faibles, as they are called in France, turn towards the political 
movements which in the clearest terms condemn the economic 
régime. Here the Communists show an opportunism which they 
make no attempt to dissemble. With an eye on the workers they 
attack cap‘talism and trusts; with an eye on the small tradesmen 
they attack the dirigisme of the Ramadier Government. Thus the 
impoverishment of the French middle classes in the last ten years 
has contributed to the success of the Communist Party ; university 
intellectuals, for example, have joined it in quite large numbers, 

The war has hastened this evolution. On the one side it has 
aggravated the economic crisis ; on the other it has brought to birth, 
through France’s sufferings, far more extremist political cleavages 
than in the past. The attitude of the political parties and 
their leaders towards the Nazis has thus become a political criterion 
of the utmost importance. (Hence the prestige of General de Gaulle 
who was unknown in France in 1940.) This, again, is one of 
the reasons for the Communists’ success. To which the immediate 
objection can be made that from September, 1939, to June, 1941, 
the Communists were far from being leaders in the anti-Nazi 
struggle. But that does not matter. Actually, when France was 
liberated in 1944-5, the Communists had been playing for a long 
time an important and heroic réle in the Resistance Movement. The 
Gaullists themselves recognised this. The Communist Party can 
indeed be reproached for the attitude it adopted until Russia entered 
the war; but that for many electors in 1945 was ancient history. 
When the Communist Party did decide to join the Resistance it 
worked with much determination and discipline, perhaps because it 
was well prepared for a clandestine struggle. And, taking action in 
1941, the Communists chose a moment when the Resistance was 
becoming more and more effective and more and more welcome to 
public opinion, both because outside help was becoming more im- 
portant and the Germans were growing more ferocious. I would 
not suggest that the Communists made the greatest sacrifice, but 
because of their uncompromising tactics and their strong organisation 
they elicited from the struggle important political advantages. 

This participation in the Resistance has permitted the French 
Communist Party to renew its propaganda. From an a-national and 
anti-parliamentary party it has been able to become, or at least claim 
to become, a nationalist and democratic party. Nationalist because 
it fought the German Occupation ; democratic because it fought 
Vichy. This is a card which the Communists have played to the 
utmost since the liberation. They have therefore been able to attract 
new sympathies, or at least to dispel old distrusts, especially among 
the petite bourgeoisie. The party’s adversaries can question its sin- 
cerity—but only those adversaries who themselves have been on the 
“bon cété.” 

Even if one refuses to admit the independence of the Communists 
(especially in foreign politics), one must agree that the international 
situation justifies them when they demand a rapprochement with 
the Soviet Union or when they criticise such and such an aspect 
of Anglo-Saxon policy. One cau indeed question the spirit of their 
System ; it is easy to point to their inconsistency. But when Wash- 
ington orders General Clay to rebuild “a strong and prosperous 
Germany ” it is not surprising that L’Humanité triumphs. Thus 
many Frenchmen can vote Communist without feeling that they are 


endangering the independence of their country or the future of the 
republic. 

These are the reasons—very simple but obvious—for the ex- 
tension of Communist influence. Non-Communists may indeed 


become alarmed; the French nation gave strong proof, in the 
referendum of 1946, of its uneasiness before the danger of a dictatar- 
ship (more or less disguised) by Thorez. The cynicism with whieh 
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the Communists use political opportunism has its advantages but 
also its disadvantages ; the more they manipulate the means the more 
they provoke suspicion as to the end. Ir 1s also possible that, if a 
new international crisis does not alter the problem, the scope and 
the character of its clientéle will influence the Communist Party. 
It will not be the first Left-wing party to have this experience. If 
its furure is bound up, as I have tried to show, with that of the 
French nation, the nation with its traditions and needs will possibly 
impose itself on the party. It is noticeable that Communist support 
is geographically situated according to the same laws—or almost the 
same—as the so-called Republican support of the last century. In 
these provinces the Communists seem to be replacing other French- 
c the defence of a very ancient ideal of social justice. And by 
repeat.ag with an eye to the electors that they are democratic and 
nationalist, the Communists may finish by becoming so. Finally the 
rigidity of their foreign policy may play them tricks ; they may easily 
—this has happened once or twice recently—be put into an embar- 
rassing position ; but here the fate of French Communism does not 
depend entirely on the French electors. It depends as well on the 
foreign Powers and their policy towards France. 


AMERICAN ATTITUDES 


By GUNTHER STEIN 


men t 


New York. 
NLY every seventeenth person on earth is an American, and he 
vns scarcely more than his equal share in the world’s land 


area. Yet he produces today probably seven times as much grain, 
fourteen times as much meat and butter, twenty-two times as much 
coal and petroleum, twenty to thirty times as much in manufactured 
good; and fifty times as many motor vehicles as the average non- 


American. The United States produces close on two-thirds of the 
world’s output of manufactured goods, owns over two-thirds of the 


world’s gold and is practically its only source of international credit. 


She is che only producer of atomic bombs. What are the opinions of 
the American people who, in the last resort, countrol all this wealth 
and power. Various American public opinion polls—mainly those 


of Elmo Roper in Fortune magazine, Dr. Georgé Gallup and the 
National Opinion Research Centre in Denver—gave the following 
revealing answers during the last six months or so. 

Americans have definite opinions on the “ likelihood of another 
Only 12 per cent. were undecided, while 71 


war within 25 years.” 
per cent. of those who gave an answer stated there would be another 


war within that period. But 87 per cent. believed that if the people 
as a whole, either in Russia or in the United States, had the final 
decision, there would never be war. And 23.7 per cent. held that 
“the U.S.S.R. would co-operate with the U.S.A. to maintain peace 
if America tried to understand her point of view and made some 
conczssions to her in order to help solve her immediate problems.” 
Only 22 per cent. expected that “a large American city will be 
atom-bombed within ro years,” while an equal percentage had no 
opimion on this question. Asked about their attitude toward the 
world’; needs for American support, over 9 per cent. agreed, “ We 
look out for our own interests first, last and all the time and 


mus 
not care too much about what happens to the rest of the world” ; 
49 pec cent. thought, “ We must look out for America first but at 
the same time try not to do anything that will hurt the rest of 
the rld roo much”; 37 per cent. held, “We must try to help 


the x the world and America at the same time, since what is 


bes the world is best for America”; and § per cent. wanted 
Americans “to do the best we can for the rest of the world even 
ut 1t we do is not always the best thing for America.” 

O mon the danger of a “ widespread economic depression 
the 2d States within the next ten years ” was also predominantly 
pes tic. Of those among the general public who answered the 
que 1, So per cent. considered it likely ; and 18 per cent 
them expected the depression to occur in 1948, while 14 per cent 
gucsisd 1949, 12 per cent. 1950 and 20 per cent. 1951. Bus:ness 
exe *3 were a little more confident. Only 67 per cent. of chose 
who gave definite views in a special poll expected a depression 
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within the next ten years—6 per cent. in 1947, I2 per cent. in 
1948, 10 per cent. in 1949 and 30 per cent. in 1950 or later, while 
the rest felt unable to predict a time. If a depression occurs, 79 per 
cent. of definite opinions among the general public were in favour 
of the Government’s providing a living for those who would then have 
no other means of subsistence, against only 70 per cent. who answered 
in the same way in 1940. 

An interesting sidelight on the American people’s evaluation of 
the record of the two political parties in the boom and bust periods 
was the opinion of 51 per cent. of those polled that a Democratic 
administration would be preferable “if hard times come again.” 
Only 30 per cent. wanted a Republican administration to weather a 
depression, and 19 per cent. felt it would make no difference ; but 
it was the opinion of a majority that the Democrats could better 
“handle the problem of keeping wages high.” These views make 
it likely that the Republican chances for victory in the next presi- 
dential clections in November, 1948, will be worse than they appear 
now if the wage and employment situation deteriorates. Similarly, 
public opinion on the question of “ Government interference with 
private enterprise ” seems largely determined by the prevailing 
economic situation. In 1938, during the depression, 15 per cent. 
favoured Government ownership and 20 per cent. desired at least 
more Government regulation of public utilities. Now only 11 per 
cent. are feeling the same way. In 1938, 4 per cent. wanted Govern- 
ment ownership, and Io per cent. a stricter Government regulation, 
of the Press. Now only 3 and 5 per cent. make these demands. 

In spite of their expectation of war and depression, a large 
majority of Americans still regard the United States as the great 
land of opportunity. Asked about their own chances of economic 
success by comparison with those their fathers had at the same age, 
only 12 per cent. valued them as worse, 13 per cent. held them to 
be equal and 70 per cent. thought them better. But views on the 
absolute chances of economic advancement, too, have recently been 


somewhat less optimistic. Slightly fewer than 50 per cent. of 
those questioned considered them good, and some 31 per cent. 
saw little prospects of improving their economic situation, while 


the rest were uncertain. It is characteristic that those who judged 
their opportunities as bright were more numerous among the already 
prosperous and upper and lower middle classes (54, 59 and §2 per 
cent. of their respective total polls) than among the poor, of whom 
less than 36 per cent. had hopes of progress. Only 19 per cent. of 
the factory workers questicned—the men who once were supposed 
to be convinced that they carried future directorships in their over- 
all pockets—considered that they had a good chance ever to be 
offered a job above the foreman level. 

It seems that the yearning for security is stronger in present-day 
America that the proverbial spirit of daring of the Horatio Alger 
age. Of factory workers who named the kind of jobs they would 
prefer if they had the choice, 61 per cent. voted for jobs that paid 
a low jncome but seemed secure ; 21 per cent. were in favour of 
jobs with good incomes but a fifty-fifty chance of being lost; and 
only 16 per cent. wanted jobs that paid extremely well but were 
even more risky. In a cross-section of all occupational categories 
51 per cent. voted for “security first,” against only 33 per cent. in 
1940. No more than 39 per cent. of factory workers over forty years 
of age thought it likely that they would be able to retire at sixty-five 
on savings, pensions and social security payments. 

Even more remarkable is the prevalent lack of ambition among the 
cross-section of the general public who answered the question, “ What 
do you really think would be a perfectly satisfactory income for you 
now ? Fifteen per cent. put the annual income they desired at 
below £500 and 22 per cent. at £500 to £750. Only 9 per cent 
wanted what is actually the median annual income of Americans 
ibout £800. 
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the Republicans’ Bill for a drastic tax reduction, in effect mainly 
on high incomes, has almost become law since more than two-thirds 
of all Congressmen and nearly two-thirds of all Senators voted to 
override the President’s veto of that ant:-social Bill.) Only 17 per 
cent. were in favour of reducing military expenditure for the sake 
of balancing the budget ; but 31 per cent. would send less food to 
needy countries in order to achieve that objective. The advocates 
of higher American customs tariffs recently were 19 per cent. of those 
polled, while 24 per cent. had no opinion and §7 per cent. were in 
favour of lower tariffs. (Yet the Congress recently showed heavy 
high tariff majorities on the issue of wool.) Only Io per cent. 
favoured separate alliances with friendly nations and renunc.ation 
of all attempts :o build up any kind of international organisation ; 
but a clear 55 per cent. majority gave the opinion that Amer:.ca 
“should continue to count on the United Nations and do all it 
can to make it work” ; and fully 17 per cent. demanded that plans 
should be started for genuine world governmen 

Finally, an interesting change has cccurred in the popular evalua- 
tion of the respective leadership groups that play a réle in America’s 
democratic society. In 1942, during the early years of the war and 
at the height of the Roosevelt administration, Government leaders 
got the largest vote—27.7 per cent. of those questioned—as “ the 
group doing the most good to the country”; but they received 
only 15.4 per cent. in June, 1947. Business leaders remain second, 
with 18.8 per cent. in 1947 against 18.7 per cént. in 1942. Religious 
leaders, who polled 17.5 per cent. in 1942, have moved to 32.6 per 
cent. and first place. Labour leaders, although still a poor fourth, rose 
from 6.2 per cent. t© 10.6 per cent. But which is the group that 
ranks !ast. with a mere 6.7 per cent. recognising its services as the 
most usefu} to American democracy ? It is that of the men and 
women the American people themselves have elected—as freely as 
the powerful Democratic and Republican party machines and the 
relatively low political interest of average Americans permit them to 


‘ 


do—their own representatives, the members of the United States 


THREE DAYS IN TORQUAY 


By JAMES POPE-HENNESSY 


AS it the fact that I was visiting Torquay for work and not 
for pleasure which gave me such a subjective, such a 


undiced. view of this Devonian resort a few weeks back ? I had 
gone down to Torquay for three days, a part of the process of 
writing 2 biograph: I was ‘ooking for something: for a small 
Victorian villa, in which Richard Monckton Milnes had spent a 


ortion of his honeymoon in 1851, and to which he returned, off 


At that epoch the villa was called 


ind on, every year of his life 
Fryston Lodge, after Fryston Hall near Ferryridge in the West 
Riding, and I could not have imagined that any building of moderate 
size could become so elusive. Nobody in Torquay had ever heard 
of Fryston Lodge. It was only after a good hunt through the files 
of the local museum (a place replete with prehistoric bone-fragments 
from Kent Cavern; with stuffed cautious-looking birds and pop- 
eyed plaster fishes clearly dating from the era at which Charles 
Kingsley searched the foreshore of Livermead for crustacea, in the 
company of the Reverend Philip Gosse) that I tracked the villa to 
its lair. It had changed its name in the autumn of 1906, and, 
camouflaged as The Tudors, it had more recently hung out a smart 
swing-sign to show that it was now a private hotel. There it stood 
on the hillside, spruce and yellow, with pointed fretted gables and 
a porch of stained giass, 11s little gate opening on to the lower reach 
of Meadfoot Road. Bur just as elusive as this specific relic of the 
period, I found, is the whole atmosphere and fabric of mid-Victorian 





Torquay 

Still a fishing hamlet in the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
Torquay bounded into fashion early in Queen Victoria’s reign, a 
successor to Brighton as a “salubrious™ resort. Made accessible 
by the advent of the railway, it boasted eleven thousand residents 
and visitors by the outbreak of the Crimean War. The climate was 
chiefly responsible for this sudden development. Being close and 
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relaxing in winter, but chilly and windswept in summer, it was 
then rated ideal for consumptive patients ; and, in general, a healthy 
helpful sort of place. An excellent account of the winter season - 
Torquay in the sixties, seventies ard eighties of the last century 
is given by W. H. Mallock in-his Memoirs. Mallock, whose father 
had been born in Cockington Court, the Mallocks’ family house just 
outside Torquay, and whose mother was a daughter of Archdeacon 
Froude of Dartington Parsonage, and so sister of Hurrell and James 
Anthony, was intimately connected with Torquay and the villages 
round about it, Cockington Court, Denbury Manor and Dart ngton 
Parsonage, together with such spacious villas as those of Miss 
Burdett Coutts or Lady Louisa Finch-Hatton or the aged Regency 
cynic Mr Bevan, formed the background of his early youth. Winter 
society, embellished by em:nent contemporary figures like Brow ning, 
Ruskin, Lord Lytton and Lord Houghten, was extremely m.iropoli- 
tan and very elegant. The great luxurious villas round Tor Abbey 
were the setting for sumptuous dinners and musical evenings Whole 
household establishments, powdered footmen and heraldic equipages 
were brought down from London each winter. Torquay became 
to the Victorians a little of what Bath had been to the eighteenth 
century beau monde, or Brighton to contemporaries of the Prince 
Regent. Bath, if not Brighton, has changed little architecturally, 
Can this also be said of Torquay ? 

I should think that the only thing which has not changed about 
Torquay since Mallock’s youth is the actual sweep, the physical or 
geographical formation, of the bay. This pebbly cove adjacent to 
Torbay, bounded by Park Hill and Waldon Hill, backed by Warberry 
and the Braddons, lies now as it iay then beneath a dappled sky. 
The sun still sets with a leisurely glitter over the waters of a bay 
which Napoleon, from the decks of the ‘ Bellerophon,’ said was as 
beautiful as anything in Europe. The sea-gulls wheel still above the 
abrupt pinnacles of rock. Scotch firs still overhang the water's edge 
in places, while inland the lush veridian foliage of Devonshire 
whch giant dock-leaves) still makes a 
dazzling contrast with the livid Devon earth. But otherwise Torquay 
is all scarred and pitted by progress. The sea-front and the gentle 
hills are a litter of red-tiled houses, protuberant bungalows, chain- 


seems all composed of 


terraces and lodging-houses with names worn like a crown jn giant 
letters along their tops. Here and there amongst this jumble sit 
the pretty, old, chalet-like villas, prim yet frivolous, elegant but 
not to be taken seriously, in which such persons as Lord Houghton’s 
three maiden aunts elected to pass the winter of each vear. These 


houses, and the long low mansions in Lime Avenue and Chestnut 
Avenue by Tor Abbey, might be compared to the traces of mediaeval 
London still to be seen in the modern city. They mark the ground- 
plan of another age 

It may have been because I had something to do at Torquay that 
I felt priggishly that nobody else had anything to do at all. 
I mean that they did not seem to be fulfilling the purpose for which 
they had presumably come to Torquay—to enjoy themselves. The 
whole town was swarming with holiday-makers, only they did not 
seem to be making holiday. One doesn’t, of course, expect any 
overt gaiety from English people at play. I did not anticipate that 
vivacity, that careless, wayward charm which makes even the shod- 
diest French seaside resort so stimulating. But al) the same there 
was something unduly oppressive in the empty, questing faces of 
the crowds that shuffled and shambled through the sunless, hot but 
steep and windy streets. They had nothing to do, it seemed, because 
there was nothing for them to do. An occasional band; a long, 
long ribbon of deck chairs stretched out on a cement sea-front 
(there is little sand at Torquay), a squalid underground swimming 
pool with gaps in the ceiling, a great vita-glass mausoleum to enter 
which you had to pay—this seemed all Torquay could offer. The 
basic idea there was evidently to forc: as many people as possible 
to look out to sea for as long as possible at the same time. Every- 
thing fronted seawards. Public-houses, hot, stale and smoky, were 
pathetically crammed. They might, though, have been in the Grays 
Inn Road ; one thought of the cafés and awnings of a French sea- 
froni, Royan for instance. In the country round the town it was 
the same story. Cockington Court, now acquired by the munici- 
pality, is well kept up, and the thatched village at its gates remains 
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resolutely picturesque. Through the village street drifted an aim- 
less horde of people deposited by motor-coaches ; peering into the 
smithy, questioning the villagers. Further afield, Dartmoor itself 
seemed pretty full, while Buckfast Abbey was almost unapproachable 
through an acreage of hot, parked cars. But nowhere did people 
seem to be really happy or really carefree. 

Inside the big expensive hotels, the atmosphere was the same if 
the quality of enjoyment offered was not. It was only dreariness 
with a difference. In these hotels, for a large all-in fee, the richer 
members of the public can eat pretentious and costly meals while 
q viotin squeals from a musicians’ gallery in the wall. Over-dressed 
women gyrated slowly with partners in dinner jackets round the 
dance-floor ; expressionless, almost sombre. Other guests sat side 
by side near the great verandah windows, looking once mere out to 
sea. Meal-times were marked by family processions which made 
one gratefully remember Thurber: daughters following their 
mothers, sons trailing at a father’s heels. There was no merry 
hum of conversation through the dining-room. Strands of laughter 
floated over from a single distant table, where an enchanting and 
vivacious old French lady was entertaining a couple of old Americans 
with stories of daily life in the hotel. 

Had the Victorians some gusto we have lost, I wondered as I 
manipulated a hunk of cod upon my plate in the dining-car, on 
the way home. Are English people too exhausted to enjoy them- 
Or have they just forgotten how ? 


SAVING WILD LIFE 


By PROFESSOR A. G. TANSLEY 


selves ? 


HE publication of the report of the special committee on -Wild 

Life Conservation in England and Wales (Cmd. 7122), closely 
following that of the National Parks Committee (Cmd. 7121), brings 
the whole subject into fresh prominence, and encourages the hope 
that necessarv legislation and administrative ection will not now be 
too long delayed. When the National Parks Committee was appointed 
by the Minister of Town and Country Planning :wo years ago, it 
was realised that maintenance of the natural vegetation and accom- 
panying animals would be essential in satisfactory national parks, 
and that the Parks Committee was not the most suitable body to 
consider the special problems involved. Accordingly a special com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of naturalists and scientists, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Julian Huxley. The terms of reference were 
to advise the Parks Committee on the best means of wild-life con- 
servation, primarily in the parks themselves. But it was abundantly 
clear from the outset that the special committee could not properly 
discharge its task except in the light of a wide survey of the scientific 
and administrative problems whose solution could lead to a construc- 
tive conservation policy not only in the parks but throughout the 
country. A wide interpretation was therefore placed on the terms 
of reference, and the result is a long and detailed document which 
will have permanent value because it is the first thorough attempt 
to consider the problems presented by wild life in a small and 
highly industrialised country which nevertheless contains a beautiful 
and varied flora and fauna. 

Because of the close interdependence of plants and animals as 
they live in nature, and because human action has frequently dis- 
turbed or upset the natural balance between them, it is necessary, 
if we aim at conserving the native animal and plant populations, not 
only to preserve but also to control them as far as is practicable. It 
is still believed by many people that the control of nature in reserves 
is unnecessary and undesirable, but this is a seriously mistaken notion. 
Nature commonly establishes approximate equilibrium in wild un- 
touched populations, but most of the country usually regarded as 
wild is by no means untouched, and continuous action is required 
to maintain the new balance introduced by man. Thus the grassland 
of the chalk downs and the undrained sedge fens of East Anglia 
have been created and maintained by grazing and mowing respectively. 
If these cease, both down and fen are quickly overgrown by bushes 
and trees. Once man has interfered he must continue his inter- 
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ference if he would maintain the conditions he has created, and 
that is what we shall have to do in all such cases. 

Besides the wild life itself the existing physiographical and geo 
logical features underlying the land-surfaces must also be maintained 
intact. These features are the very foundations of the character of 
our countryside, and they are also the necessary basis of the varied 
plant and animal tife. Wild-life conservation cannot in fact be 
separated from nature conservation at large. When far-reaching 
demands are made on great areas of wild land for quite other 
purposes the full implications of these very obvious considera- 
tions are not always fairly faced. The native plants and animals of 
Great Britain and the surface structure of the country on which they 
are based are a national asset of very high value, for which the nation, 
through its Government, should be responsible. There are at least 
three great national needs concerned, all so important that it is a 
mistake to put them, as needs, in any order of precedence. There is 
the deep unconquerable sentiment attaching to the existing features 
of rural England, Wales and Scotland ; there is the need for a far 
more complete scientific knowledge of our rich and varied plant and 
animal populations, of their conditions and ways of life, and of the 
soils and rocks on which they live—a knowledge that can only be 
had by continuous research ; and there is the bearing of this know- 
ledge on the economic uses of land for agriculture, for the pastoral 
industry or for forestry, and on the problems of water supply, 
drainage and coastal proteation. Piecemeal efforts by different 
Government departments, by local authorities and by private bodies 
established for various particular objects are no longer adequate 
meet any these imperative needs; central organisation has 
become essential. 

It is the second of these needs with which the special committee’s 
report is directly concerned, for scientific knowledge is the necessary 
condition both for maintaining natural beauty and for sound 
economic development in those activities which depend, directly 
or indirectly, on the natural features of the country and its plant 
and animal inhabitants. The overriding recommendation of the 
special committee is therefore that “ the Government should now take 
a general responsibility for the conservation and control of the flora 
and fauna of the country and for the protection of features of geo- 
logical and physiographical interest.” Only through definite public 
responsibility can a comprehensive wild-life policy be formulated 
and implemented by the necessary practical measures. 

It is proposed in the first place to set aside a number of National 
Nature Reserves representing as far as possible the different types 
of natural and semi-natural vegetation with the characteristic animals 
which inhabit them. Seventy-three such areas are recommended with 
a total area of some 63,000 acres. They include the different varieties 
of native woodland still remaining—beech, oak, ash, yew, birch 
and alder—of chalk down, heathland, moor, mountain and bog, fen 
and marsh, freshwater mere, salt marsh and sand dune as well 


of 


to 


as some important breeding stations of sea birds, of aquatic 
inland birds, and much frequented resorts of migratory wild 
fowl; also places which support rich insect faunas and a 


few of specially great geological interest. The primary object 
of National Nature Reserves is the maintenance of characteristic 
samples of native wild life, but it is intended that they should be noo 
merely maintained but used for the increase of knowledge. For 
this purpose it is recommended that a Biological Service should be 
established as a branch of the Civil Service under the direction of 
a Nature Conservation Board. The service would be staffed by men 
with the right kind of scientific and field training—local officers who 
would manage the reserves, and a mobile staff of specialists who 
would undertake research wherever important problems presented 
themselves. A large amount of this research would be “ pure” or 
“ fundamental,” and would begin with a thorough survey of the plane 
and animal populations represented, but the Service would also under- 
take such specific applied research on problems affecting forestry, 
agriculture, drainage, water supply, coastal erosion and accretion, 
landscape and amenity conservation, as the respective authorities 
concerned thought could best be carried out in this way. In the last 
case the authority would be the National Parks Commission, and 
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officers would be seconded from the Biological Service for imvesti- 
gation of biological preblems arising in the parks. Such work will 
certainly be needed if the wild life of the parks is to be mainta.ned 
under the best conditions, but it would be carried out only at the 
request and under the direction of the park authorities. Finally 
there would be a headquarters staff to co-ordinate the work and to 
maintain an information bureau at which the results of the local 
digested and filed and from which information 
and advice could be given to all who needed it. 

It is by no means imtended to keep the public out of the National 
Nature Reserves, but regulations would have to be observed if serious 
damage is to be avoided in areas of such limited extent, and though 
many of the reserves recommended are of great beauty they could not 
be visited as “ beauty spots” by large crowds of people. Individual 
nature ind students of natural history, as well as small 


surveys would be 


lovers of 
conducted parties, would be welcemed and every effort made to give 
influences, both scienufic and 
which the existence of the reserves is expected to have, 
inctions of the National Parks and of the 
would be distinctly different. The parks 
public enjoyment ; the reserves for pre- 


effect to the important educational 


aesthetic, 
It will be seen that the f 
National Nature Reserves 
are intended primarily f 
serving representative samples of wild life and for increase of know- 
ledve abx The tw 


the designation of a number olf 


committees also agreed to recommend 
Areas in which no 


ut them. 
Conservation 
drast.c changes of land used on a large scale would be allowed without 


prev.ous full consideration of all the interests involved, including the 


bioleg:cal and the aesthetic. This plan would afford partial protection 


10 much valuable rural c 


FORTUNATE ISLAND 


By GEOFFREY HOLDSWORTH 
I AM awakened by the caressing beat of the sea—a sea of the 


deepest gentian blue, shot with vivid green over the sand patches. 


mtry outside the areas of the parks. 


There are other sounds—the morning song of chaffinches, Francisca 
humming a Flamenco tune as she lights the fire in the kitchen with 
fir twigs, the squealing of Miguel’s little pigs that he 1s fatten.ng 
for the autumn. My window in the whitewashed fonda looks on to 
a Mediterranean cove, pink rocks on either side crowned with wind- 
blown pines. You can lie on those rocks, the sun beating on your 
body, and watch the bright-hued fishes playing and nosing and 
feeding among the weeds. Children fish successfully for them with 
a bamboo rod, their hooks baited with a sea-worm rather like a 
centipede from the pools. Mallorca—still after twelve years and in 
spite of many changes, the Isiand of Calm. 

There is no “modern comfort” in the fonda, beyond a good 
bed and spotless cleanliness. No runn.ng water, nor hot baths, 
no tea, no butter, no padded arm-chairs—though elsewhere on the 
island all those things can be had at a price ; even Mallorca’s match- 
Jess and odourless olive oil is short. Burt if you like rough brown 
bread, oranges three times 2 day, fresh salads, sopa containing peas, 
young broad beans, globe artichokes, lentils and carrots ; that noble 
Spanish dish Paeila de Arroz, made of real rice, as well as the 
mussels, chicken and strips of pimiento that go with it; if you like 
omele:tes made of new-laid eggs, and more exciting dishes like fried 
octopus tentacles ; a light and admirable wine of the country and 
nothing out of tins for just under ten shillings a day 

Included in the price is the kindness, the gaiety and the charm 
of all poor people in Latin countries—their native artistry, to which 
is added the proud p.-ety, the high courtesy of Spain. Free, wo, is 
the unfailing sunlight, the aromatic smell of the Maquis, the hearten- 
ing sight of an architecture that even when new is still traditional 

You walk a little way among the pines, with their under- 
growth of rosemary, lentisk and mong which the wild 
glad « finished blooming, and find a secluded beach where 
you can lie i, and bathe in the same happy condition. 
If you are lucky skim like 
over the water; a fishing eagie stooping majestic in a long dizzy 


and lovely 
lavender, 
lus has just 
raked in the s 


vou mav see a kingfisher a flying jewel 


slant from the sky 
And you can think 
their | 


long thoughts, of all the galleys with 


ne oars and lateen sails that have come to these Balearic 
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Islands—from Crete and Troy and Tiryns, from Tyre, from Corinth 
and from Marseilles. From Carthage—Mago, brother of great Han- 
nibal, gave his name to Port Mahon, capital of the sister isle of 
Menorca, as well as to mayonnaise sauce. Carthage fell, and the 
Romans came, to colonise the islands in grim earnest and to recruit 
from them the famous slingers who became such notable auxiliaries 
to the legions. (I have never seen Mallorquin children slinging, 
though I have seen boys in Corfu playing cricket, which must be 
a relic of the British occupation of the Ionian Isles from 1815 to 1863, 
§50 years of Roman rule, and then Genseric and his Vandals, the 
brief resurgence of Byzance, the Moors—whose buildings still stand. 
whose irrigation system is still used—tll they in their turn were 
expelled by Jaime of Aragon, the Conquistador, who was connected 
by marriage w.th our own Simon de Montfort. A mile or two 
westward was where he landed, and I like to think of the swallow 
that built her nest under the flap of his silken pavilion. 

Or you may give a thought to the Marqués de la Romana, last of 
Mallorca’s great men, whose body lies in Palma cathedral. He was 
with Wellington through much of the Peninsular campaign, though 
he did not always approve of the Duke’s Spartan habits. “ What 
time do we start tomorrow?” he would ask. “ Dawn,” was the 
stern reply. “ What is for breakfast?” “ Cold meat.” “ How I hate 
those two words, ‘ Dawn’ and ‘ Cold meat!’ ” remarked the Marqués. 
Or you may be glad just to be away from the jargon of Civil Service 





English. There are quite a few forms to fill in, of cour 
but nobody knows what they mean, and on one of them you si 
that you wish the distinguished caval-er in the police station a long 


life and the blessing of God, which seems a courteous wish 

In the fields, the grain stands high under the almond trees, the 
caroubs with their pendent bunches of beans, the gnarled olives- 
some of which, they tell you, are two thousand years old. 
uwo crops of corn a vear ir this fortunate isle, and as for almonds— 
Mallorca is ene of the great almond orchards of the world, and their 
blossom, at the end of January, surpasses, I dare believe, anything 
Loti ever saw in Japan. The peasants trudge along the roads beside 
mule carts piled high with brushwoed. Little black kids frisk 
round theiz mothers ; the nightingale sings day and night. Geraniums 
riot Over terraces ; vour eye is assailed by the purple bougainvillea 


There are 


In the evening after supper, I talkk.to Miguel and his family— 
plump and comely wife, seventeen-year-old Jaime, 
They are 


Francisca his 
Leonora who is nine—in broken and horrible Spanish. 
Old peasant men come in for a glass of wine— 
lovely gentle gnarled old men. We do not talk politics nor war nor 
the “ marvels ” of modern science. To my uninstrucied mind none 
of these things has ever made ordinary people any happier. To 
Miguel] I talk abou: spearing octopus by night and about the bulls. 
Manolito, he tells me, is better than any of the toreros I saw belore 
the Movimiento—as Spaniards call] theiz Civil War—better even than 
Joselito or Belmonte in their prime. 

With Francisca I discuss the climate of England—which, like so 
many Latins, she imagines to be one perpetual fog—the high cost 
of living, and traditional Mallorquin music; I try to persuade Jaime 
not to play Boogie Woogie, or whatever it is calied, on the gramo- 
phone, and suggest the superior merits of the paso doble; I double 
him up with laughter at my celebrated imitation of the beginning 
of a speech by Mr. Churchill, and laugh myself when he conscien- 
tiously writes down “will you come with me” as “uil yu cam wiz 
mi.” As for Leonora, I am fascinated by her movements, her smile, 
her frown and her pansy-velvet eyes. 

All that the greatest artists have painted can be seen here by 
looking at sea and sky and ‘buildings and the way trees grow, and 
at the faces, old and young, of a still vigorous peasantry. This is 
just escapism, you will say, the cheap nostalgia of a townsman. 1 
have not troubled to peer below the surface. Nothing about the 
black market, nor the iniquities of State nothing ior 
psychiatrists nor fierce young ideologists. I can only say 
that in Mallorca workmen sing at their work because they 
can’t help it; that agriculture, still the most important industry 
if these people are not happy they 


very patient about it. 


lotter:es, 


in the world, thrives; that 
} c “14 
are consummate actors; and that whatever the rest of the world 


may do, the Mallorquines genuinely like and welcome the British 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


R. HUGH DALTON is not Minister of Health ; he is Chan- 
M cellor of the Exchequer. Yet by imposing a terrific tax upon 
the consumption of tobacco he has done as much as Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan hirnselt to improve the health of the men. women and children 
of this country. It will always be a pleasure to me, as a member of 
the Labour Party, to applaud any action on the part of the Gpvern- 
ment which is universally recognised to be both public-spirited and 
firm; but my appreciation of Mr. Dalton’s tax upon tobacco is 
enhanced by more personal considerations. Not only may it serve to 
postpone, for one or even two days, the complete exhaustion of our 
dollar credits, but it has enabled me, for the first time since 1939, 
to buy as many cigarettes as I want. Gone are the days when 
I would pause at the door of a tobacconist, considering which of the 
alternative methods of approach was that most likely to meet with 
success. Should I enter the shop briskly, as a man accustomed to 
command obedience, as a man to whom cigarettes were but inci- 
dental in a leng life of public service, trusting thereby that the girl 
at the counter would be cowed and rushed into tendering her 
Or should it be pity, rather than terror, that I should 
inspire ; seeking to convince the girl that, if gratified on 
occasion, I should never dare to ask again; seeking to 
move her warm young heart in the guise of a suppliant, with cringing 
upturned eyes ? Those days of anxious uncertainty are now, thanks 
to Mr. Dalton, gone ; perhaps they will not return for seven weeks 
at least ; perhaps they will not return until the great economic gale 
begins to howl along Downing Street in February next. And mean- 
while let those of us who belong to the chain gang rejoice that 
we can now, without either affront or humiliation, buy our cigarettes. 


* * * 7 


packet ? 
strive to 
this one 


It is not merely that Mr. Dalton’s tobacco tax has made the 
cigarette shops look and feel quite different. In place of those 
empty shelves of grained and varnished deal, enlivened only by a 
few sparse packages from Cyprus, Salonika or Cairo, we have row 
upon row of every shape and size and blend, we have a happy 
sense of opulence, of recovery, of reconstruction. Nor is this all. 
The health and spirits of those who serve in tobacco shops have been 
notably improved. We have sll noticed the curious psychological 
fact that the salesman or saleswoman who is able to provide what 
you want is quite a different person from the afflicted creature 
whose stocks are sold. One would have supposed that the effect 
would have been quite otherwise. One would have supposed that 
the man or woman who is obliged by scarcity of stock to refuse the 
piteous demands of his or her customer would thereby be raised to 
a higher level of human sympathy and would seek to mitigate the 
disappointment caused with smiles of cemradeship, with glances 
of condolence, with words of compassion. Bur not at all. Even 
the friendliest, even the most intimate, tobacconist will, when un- 
able to hand one twenty cigarettes or a box of matches, become a 
sullen hostile force; his rejection of your humble suggestion will 
not be couched in terms of amity, but in terms of angered disdain ; 
one creeps from the shop conscious, not only of being without 
twenty cigarettes, but of having fallen sharply upon the thorns of 
life. Yet the same saleswoman who, when her shelves were empty, 
would bark at one as if one were a stray cat sniffing at her milk- 
bottle, will today preen and prance as charmingly as any ballet- 
nymph distributing largesse from a cornucopia. One emerges into 
the street enriched with forty cigarettes, two boxes of matches, a 
warm feeling for Mr. Dalton, and the conviction that human nature 
is after all a lavish thing. 


* * * * 


Then comes the reaction. Is it right that TI, who earn a vast 
income, should spend so much of that income upon smokes? Is 
it right that I, who am as sensitive as any man to the dollar position, 
who knows what inflation means, who loves my country very much 
indeed, should for the purposes of a self-indulgent habit be lacking in 
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civic worth ? Mr, Dalton’s intention in imposing the tax was not 
to fill the cigarette shops or to increase my own propensity for this 
futile vice ; it was to save dollars in order to buy food, machinery 
and raw materials. In half a day, maybe, I smoke enough to equal 
a cent of the American Joan; that is a crime to commit. I shall 
commit no more crimes ; henceforward I shall buy only such tobacco 
as comes from the Levant ; and when the long dark autumn evenings 
come I shall go further; I shall cut down my smoking to forty 
cigarettes a day. Since, when one comes to think of it, this prac- 
of inhaling tobacco is foolish and uncouth. It stains 
to a brownish yellow the index and forefinger of one’s right hand ; 
it turns the teeth to ebony ; it covers one’s books and papers with 
layers of ash as if they were survivals from Pliny’s library at Castella- 
mare ; and it makes one cough. It is this latter effect which is 
perhaps the most disquieting. I have been warned by a doctor that 
if I persist in this practice I shall acquire chronic bronchitis and shall 
be faced with the alternative of having to winter in Egypt (which 
I should much enjoy) or dying a wheezy death. Moreover, pro- 
longed coughing is an aifliction to others as well as to oneself. It 
interrupts conversation and is in itself an. ungainly action, An 
elderly gentlemen coughing does not in any way resemble the putti 
of Giovanni Bellini ; he resembles old Triton blowing his wreathéd 
horn. 


tice 


* *x * 7 


Nor is it in fact very difficult to curtail, or even to abandon, this 
habit of smoking cigarettes. I myself, in 1940, gave up smoking for 
a period of four months. It was a strange experience. I had sup- 
posed that the moments of greatest internal struggle would coincide 
with the moments at which, in normal life, I most enjoy a smoke. 
There are those occasions when one stays in a hospitable house and 
is brought a cup of tea before breakfast ; the cigarette which follows 
that early bedroom cup of tea is assuredly one of the most pleasurable 
of all its long line of successors. There is the pipe which comes 
after breakfast, that stimulating and consoling pipe which convinces 
one for the moment ‘that the past was beautiful and that the future 
is an amazing adventure. There is the cigarette which one smokes 
while seated on the bank after a bathe. There is the familiar move- 
ment with which one lights another cigarette, when about to read 
or to listen to something which one knows will be amusing or 
delightful. There is the final cigarette, when the clangour of the 
world is hushed, which one lights alone as one prepares to go to bed. 
Yet, in the four months of my great denial, I did not in fact find 
that these were the high spots of abnegation ; to my surprise I dis- 
covered that the period which tortured me most was that which, 
after twelve hours of abstinence, intervened between my evening 
meal and midnight. I cannot say, however, that these pangs of 
denial were very severe ; I did not, as I had been warned, become 
either nervous or irritable ; I observed an increased sensitiveness in 
the organs of smell and taste; I ceased to cough ; and as the days 
passed my figure, which is not that of a stripling, swelled and swelled 
and swelled. I entered my phase of self-discipline as a man of 
ordinary elderly dimensions ; after four months of quiet will power 
I assumed the spherical shape of Montgolfier’s balloon. 


* * * * 


But what, at my age, does my figure matter in comparison to 
Mr. Dalton’s dollars ? Nothing at all. I shall therefore make a 
resolution. On October Ist next I shall cease smoking American 
tobacco and shall only smoke Empire tobacco. On December 1st 
next I shall cut down my daily allowance of cigarettes to forty 
cigarettes a day. I :hall maintain unsullied and undiminished my 
determination not to smoke cigars; which represent the only form 
of tobacco which I loathe. Pipe-smoking, I am assured by generous 
amateurs, never did anybody any harm ; so I need not worry about 
that. And I shall abandon smoking utterly in 1952, or perhaps 1962, 
or at any rate before 2ov0. 
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THE THEATRE 


** Peace in Our Time.” By Noel Coward. (Lyric Theatre.) 

Wat a conundrum Mr. Coward is. His.new play at the Lyric 
Theatre provides his public, but also of course his critics, with one 
more quick-witted example of his talents and his failings. But what 
is so puzzling is that such shining talents should be so often vitiated 
Mr. Coward has an unrivalled, if conventional, 
understanding of stage-craft—of the process of play-making. He has 
a wit and sense of comedy that are frequently marvellous. He has 
a real understanding of the English character—specifically the English 
lower middle-class character—and a gift for bringing this to life 
upon the stage. Seldom since Dickens have people in public houses 
been presented so surely, and so lovingly, as in this play and in 
Mr. Coward’s recent films. And then he ruins it all by something 
almost like obtuseness. Sometimes it seems as though the accom- 
plished playwright, the author of Blithe Spirit, had momentarily left 
the typewriter, ceding the machine and his unfinished script to a 
person of a narrower order of intelligence—a person as sentimental 
and as prejudiced as an Edwardian nursery governess. Or, in the 
case of this play, to our old friend Colonel Blimp himself. 

Peace in Our Time is, as everybody knows, an imaginary picture 
of occupied London if a German invasion in 1940 had succeeded. 
Mr. Coward has evidently studied first-hand accounts of occupied 
Paris, and has very skilfully and convincingly translated these into 
terms of equivalent English life. The Shy Gazelle, his public-house 
in S.W.3. is dreadfully authentic, with its assortment of cheery, good- 
natured, nondescript people all willing to defeat the Hun. But then 
just as the play is getting well under way the sentimentality floods 
in, and the mounting tension of the whole performance is lowered. 
The fact that the only intellecuual—one feels inclined to say the 
only intelligent—character in the play is made into the traitor need 
not unduly discomfort us. Mr, Coward’s prejudice against this 
section of the community is well known, accords with that of the 
maijoritv of his audience, and is of no especial consequence to any- 
body but himself. His introduction of the subject of German music 
s merely bad taste, but then nobody expects Mr. Coward’s taste to 
be invariably good. Yet in his contempt for intellectuals Mr. 
Coward ought to remember that that adjective is derived from the 
word intellect ; and that, to sustain a theme as serious and potentially 
dramatic as the one he has now undertaken, a little more intellect 
might have gone a very, very long way. As it is, the play dwindles 
down into melodrama. I felt that the nursery governess was dominant 
throughout the second act, though Mr. Coward, brilliant and witty, 
returned spasmodically towards the end of the play—introducing us 
to a lady up from the country who has gardened for seven years and 
a barmaid who spends her life in the cinema, These characters are 
so funny, so sharply and subtly handled, that one can forgive their 
creator anything—even the reference to Rosenkavalier. 

Lewis LADBROKE. 


by such sad failings. 


THE CINEMA 


“ Les Disparus de St. Agil.”” (Studio One.)——* Time Out of Mind.” 
(Odeon, Leicester Square.) 

Ir is hard not to believe that every French film is going to be 
perfect. This belief is so implanted in our bones it has become a 
part of national life, an English tradition which we accept un- 
thinkingly in the same way as we accept the Life Guards. Every 
English film is bad ; every French film is good—that was part of my 
creed up to a short time ago; but both these tenets have been 
seriously shaken of late, and I feel as shocked and uneasy as any 
man before his crumbling faith. P 

Les Disparus de St. Agil is undeniably French, but no wishful 
thinking in the world can make it good. It concerns itself with 
the schoolboy’s mythical ability to catch criminals. In this lament- 
able school, St. Agil, boys disappear into thin air, men disappear 
into blackboards, wicked-looking masters have golden hearts, golden- 
looking masters are crooks ; The Boy’s Own Paper itself come to very 
improbable life. There is a certain charm about the boys.. They not 
only speak French extremely well, a fact which never fails to sur- 
prise although it is not in the least surprising, but their whole 
attitude to life is so different from that of their English counter- 
parts they cannot help but be attractive. Pursuing their childish 
ways they are yet so adult. One of them, on being asked to creep 
throuch a wood in the dead of night to surprise a tno of forgers ria 
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mill, says “ Ah non, j’aurai peur ! ” 
with horro: at such a frightful confession. 





and nobody drops down dead 
The boys accept fear as 
a plausible excuse for non-co-operation, accept as a very real prob- 


ability the existence of such an emotion. I am sure that at St 
Cuthbert’s one would have to think of a much better reason, , 

At even the best French films we have, metaphorically speaking, 
shut our eyes to those occasional dark, literally dark, moments 
when it was hard to see what was going on through the quivering 
black spots, but in the case of a less good film it is permissible 
I feel, actually to close one’s eyes when the picture becomes - 
dotted and blurred as to resemble nothing so much as a trembling 
dalmatian. For this reason I missed some of the shots in Les 
Disparus, preferring to save my failing eyesight for better things 
but in doing so I felt I had blasphemed. ; 


* . * 7 


Although Time out of Mind demands little of its actors, it has 
compensatory qualities, chiefly visual, occasionally aural. he scene 
is New England, the date 1880, the story painfully familiar, but 
then what story isn’t? The scion of a stern seafaring family, Mr. 
Robert Hurton is sent before the mast by his father, although his 
only wish is to compose. He escapes to Paris, and marries a rich 
American girl who exploits his as yet undeveloped talent, who buys 
up a concert hall and insists on his playing a piano concerto which 
he has confessedly pinched from Debussy. He causes her no little 
géne by getting drunk and playing A Bicycle made for Two in the 
middle, and when she leaves him he takes seriously to the bottle 
and is only rescued from delirium tremens by the combined efforts 
of the housekeeper’s daughter, Miss Phyllis Calvert, and the sea. 
Miss Calvert brings him cups of good strong coffee and loads of 
silent love ; the sea brings him a tune which revives in him the urge 
to compose. This he does, and rather nicely too. His symphony 
is played in New York, and just before he goes to the rostrum he 
slips an engagement ring on Miss Calvert’s finger. It came as quite 
a shock. Although she had ached and ached along a thousand feet 
defending him, nanny-ing him, encouraging him, staying with him 
when all others had fled, even picking him up when he fell down, 
it seemed as though he hadn’t noticed. This oblivion to Miss 
Calvert’s efforts he shares with the producer. The photogyaphy is 
excellent, the music by Castelnuova Tedesco and the music pro- 
vided by the sea equally pleasing in their different ways. It is 
unfortunate, though, that neither Mr. Hutton nor Miss Calvert has 
the gift of invoking sympathy. I admire them both, but though they 
break their hearts before my very eyes, I couldn’t care less. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


THe 22nd Haslemere Festival consisted of three concerts in the 
Haslemere Hall, and to the second of these, on July 23rd, I went. 
Of the eleven performers, five bore the name of Dolmetsch. and of 
the other six, some at least were members of the family. It was mostly 
family music that they played, for the ensemble “chamber music ” 
work of the seventeenth century, the consort, was more often than 
not played by a family party as at Haslemere. Virtuosity would 
be quite out of place here, and there was something rather winning 
in the blush of apprehension or pride on the faces of the performers 
which often preceded or followed the manoeuvring of a difficult 
ornament or an awkward run. 

Two consorts for five recorders by Anthony Holborne (end of the 
sixteenth century), The Cradle and The New Year’s Gift, were 
perfect examples of what this household music should be—technically 
simple but difficult enough to make them worth working at, calm 
and bright in mood and excelling only in aptness and naturalness of 
expression. ‘The mere complicated keyboard works, such as Thomas 
Morley’s variations on Nancy for the virginals, tends to be lost on 
a modern audience who cannot appreciate the skill and variety of 
the technique of ornamentation. The Divisions on a Ground (ot 
Theme and Vanations) for two viole da gamba and harpsichord, by 
Christopher Simpson (1659), were simple enough, and the interest 
sufficiently divided between the instruments to hold the attention 
just as amateur theatricals do, the element of anxiety playing 2 
distinct part in the pleasure of listener as well as performer. The 
recorder sonata of the younger Senaillé (1687-1730), belonging 10 4 
considerably 
modern audience can easily grasp, and the quite different 
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later generation, came within the limits of what 2 
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atmosphere of the music was admirably caught by the brilliant 
technique and faultless musical taste of Carl Dolmetsch. 
* x * + 


“My father hates progressive views,” sang Theodor, the Jacobin 
son of Count William, of Harrasov, when he returned to his Czech 
home from Paris. It is hard not to believe that the Workers’ Music 
Association chose Dvorak’s The Facobin for its ideology rather than 
its music, which is never very interesting and often rather dull. 
However, it was a valiant attempt, and deserved a better setting, for 
King George’s Hall is far too small even for a full orchestra without 
voices. Beryl Taplin had just the right voice—full, bright and a little 
hard—for Terinka, and Cragg Sinkinson as her lover, George, used 
his pleasant tenor voice with great, almost too great, gusto. Bruce 
Dargavel (the Jacobin) seemed almost reactionary in his excessive 
correctness and respectability, both musical and dramatic. In fact, 
the producer, Alan Gordon, seemed to be to blame for many of 
the defects of what was realiy 2 remarkable production for an amateur 
society. The part of the Mayor, for instance, was sung quite well 
by John Laurie, but he over-acted—and indeed completely mis- 
interpreted—the part to such a pitch that the very plausibility of 
the plot was threatened. (I myself thought that he was parodying 
the grand manner of the ancien régime, and mistook him for the 
wicked Count William for some time.) The chorus were badly 
hampered by a very small stage, so that the inevitable Czech dances 
could only be given a token performance ; but they sang with great 
enthusiasm. Martin Cooper. 

ART 

RETURNING to Bond Street after some weeks in Italy is a rather 
chastening experience. Inevitably one muses upon the Puritan tradi- 
tion of the Protestant countries, which, to the regret of other painters 
both before and after Reynolds, “ thought it proper to excludé pic- 
tures from their churches.” Of particular interest, therefore, did I 
find Graham Sutherland’s preliminary studies for the Northampton 
Crucifixion (it will be remembered that a commission from the same 
source resulted in one of Henry Moore’s most completely successful 
works) which have been on view at the Lefevre Gallery. These 
derive, not from the externalised art of the Mediterranean, but the 
introversions and introspections of the north, the bitter contortions 
of Grunewald and the Flemish and Germanic painters. Sutherland 
himself says—as may have been guessed by many—that the thorn \-as 
his starting point. He became interested in the positive and negative 
shapes made by thorn trees grappling with the sky, and then with 
the symbolic quality of their needle-sharp profusion. Although a 
new hardness and rigidity made itself felt in these pantheistic explora- 
tions, they were but a simple extension of his previous work, in which 
the pictorial form arose directly and organically from within the 
form and nature of the subject itself. 

In these studies for the Crucifixion, however, one senses an effort 
to impose upon the subject from without an intellectual-emotional 
conception. The inevitability of Sutherland’s best work is thus 
destroyed. The hieratic quality is emphasised by the manner in 
which the theme is placed before a series of flat and almost unrelated 
backgrounds. Sutherland has never -xcelled in covering large areas 
with flat colour, but the casual and rather unpleasant quality of these 
is presumably due to a determination not to concoct sweetmeats out 
of so vast an agony. For, cruelly distorted, this is all humanity upon 
the cross. Here is the utmost violence of suffering. Is, then, this 
brave attempt to recreate religious painting in contemporary terms, 
with passion and integrity, successful? These are only the pre- 
liminary studies, through which one can study the growth of an idea. 
You must go to Northampton to study the idea in its final form. 


* + * * 


Two Frenchmen have been exhibiting during the last month. At 
the Anglo-French Art Centre Gabriel Couderg shows a series of 
lusty, breezy, semi-Cubist pictures, suffused with the strong colour 
of the Mediterranean and a southern cheerfulness. His gusto is 
infectious, but his complete lack of profundity is disconcerting. At 
the St. George’s Gallery André Beaudin provides a striking contrast. 
Here there is a great deal of taste and a complete absence of over- 
statement. As to whether there is anything more I am dubious. For 
the policy pursued by such galleries, however (and the St. George’s 
hopes to give us a whole series of similar exhibitions of work by the 
younger generation abroad), one must be more than grateful. With 
the existing import conditions prohibiting sales, it is a policy of pure 
philanthropy. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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ON THE AIR 


To present both sides of an argument in the form of a trial is usually 
an effective device on the air, and if the listeners can be left to form 
their own conclusions so much the better. This was the method 
successfully adopted by Jenifer Wayne in British Justice: A Tnal, 
which was broadcast in the Third Programme last week. British 
justice was charged with (a) injustice and (b) neglect of duty to the 
British people, and a large number of witnesses, from all historical 
periods up to the present, were called on both sides. The case for 
the prosecution was strong, and was presented with moderation by 
Cecil Trouncer. It could easily have been strengthened ; there was, 
for instance, no mention of such notorious miscarriages of justice 
as those which overtook Adolf Beck, Oscar Slater and W. B. Kirwan. 
Even so, and despite James McKechnie’s skilful advocacy as de- 
fending counsel, I found the case for the prosecution quite con- 
vincing, and as one member of the listening jury my verdict was 
an unhesitating “Guilty.” But perhaps I was unduly influenced 
by a strong fellow-feeling for one of the witnesses for the prosecution, 
who was said to wear on his face “the rather dazed expression of 
one who has done too much listening.” Obviously he, too, was a 
radio critic. 
* + + * 


Twenty Questions seems to have established itself as one of the 
most popular features of the broadcasting week, probably because 
it is a programme in which listeners can themselves take part as they 
sit comfortably in their own homes. Among the questioners it is 
a case of Anona Winn first and the rest nowhere ; her inspired guesses 
have become the admiration of Britain. Stewart MacPherson, who 
presides with imperturbable good-humour, is less successful than in 
his other capacity as a sports commentator. As question-master he 
is said to “know all the answers”; the trouble is that quite often 
he does not know the right answers, and woefully misleads the 
questioners. Perhaps his best effort last week was an assertion that 
gramophone records are made of metal. I suggest that either he 
should take an intensive course of reading in a good encyclopaedia, 
or that someone with a more extensive, and more reliable, fund of 
general knowledge should be stationed at his elbow to prompt him. 


* * * * 


Cricket provided the seasonable background of two of last week’s 
feature programmes. In the Light Programme, The Atom Bowler, 
a play for broadcasting by Jay and Stephen Black, dealt with the 
emergence of a bowler who bowled so fast that the batsmen could 
not see the ball, and the catastrophic consequences that followed 
his appearance in a Test Match against Australia. The idea was a 
good one, and it was worked out on sound, straightforward lines ; 
but it would, I think, have been still more effective if it had received 
an additional infusion of the spirit of fantasy—and it could well have 
been funnier. I never quite understood why Bert Barleycorn should 
have been dubbed an “atom” bowler; to my perhaps roo literal 
mind the phrase seems completely meaningless. I can only suppose 
that the reason for its employment is that “atom” and “ atomic ” 
happen to be fashionable words at the moment and must be dragged 
in at every possible opportunity, however unsuitable or inapposite 
it may be, 

* * * * 

Friday’s Professional Portrait (Home Service), written by John 
Bridges and produced by R. D. Smith, presented a fair and accurate, 
but not very lively, picture of the career of a professional cricketer 
from his “ discovery ” in village cricket, through his appearances for 
the county and for England, to his establishment in a sports out- 
fitter’s shop in the county town. The treatment was essentially 
unromantic and matter-of-fact, and produced a curious impression 
of flatness, which, it seemed to me, may have been intentional. A 
number of famous professional cricketers made brief contributions 
to the programme, exhibiting less dexterity as broadcasters than they 
are accustomed to display with bat and ball. Quite the best thing in 
the programme was Sir C. Aubrey Smith’s too short postscript, with 
its delightful reminiscences of cricket in the 1880’s, when trays of 
beer were taken on to.the field for the refreshment of the players. 


* * + * 


Apart from Gracie Fields herself—who is, of course, inimitable— 

I found Gracie’s Working Party too reminiscent of those dreary 

programmes called Works Wonders to be really enjoyable. It was 

all very loud and very hearty; it was also, I thought, rather dull. 
. C. Luoyp. 
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HOW PERSIA LIVES 
Sir,—The article on How Persia lives by Mrs. Hubback requires 


amplification if an exact picture is to be drawn. Persia or Iran with an 
area of 628,000 sq. miles, a road distance of roughly 1,000 miles North 
to South and East to West and a population of some 15,000,000 scattered 
over this vast area is a most difficult country to organise for medical 
services. The principal towns are at least one day’s journey and some- 
times four days’ motoring distance from one another, and many of the 
40,000 villages are very difficult of access. Some lie far away in 
mountain valleys and are only reached by mule; some lie in oases in 
the great deserts. Climate varies from the tropical regions of the 
Caspian littoral, the dry hot summers and snow and bitter winds of the 
plateau, to the humid heat of the Persian Gulf, where temperature 
rises often to more than 120° F. ‘These factors create problems—the 
need for different types of buildings for hospitals and clinics, extremely 
hard conditions for doctors and nurses in the smaller towns in bad 
climates with no amenities of any kind, and difficulties of transport to 
hospital of patients and of maintaining a regular supply of medicines 
and vaccines which do not keep in extremely hot climates. Villages 
in mountain regions are often snowbound for two or more months in 
winter and in desert areas water fails or disappears underground and the 
sand storms last often for three days when day becomes night and 
no one dares to go out of doors. Only a small number of doctors is 
available—approximately 1,600, of whom only 600 are fully qualified. 
These tend to practise only in the larger towns, where at least some 
amenities are available for them and their families. There is a lack 
of qualified nurses, for Moslem girls are only now receiving permission 
to train as nurses. 

Hitherto most of the medical work was carried out by the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. in the oilfields, the Church of England Missionary 
Society’s hospitals in Isfahan, Shiraz and Kerman and the American 
Mission hospitals in Teheran, Meshed, Hamadan, Kermanshah, Resht 
and Tabriz, and the large Russian Hospital in Teheran. All these 
hospitals have now training centres for nurses. Under the egis of the 
late Shah Reza Pahlevi the first steps were taken in the foundation 
of a health service for the whole country. A magnificent hospital with 
training school for nurses and a medical school was opened in Meshed. 
Hospitals were built, doctors trained and much effective preventive work 
Mohammed Reza Pablevi, the reigning monarch, 
Munificent gifts have becn made 
f hospitals and the provison of 


was done in the schools. 
has followed the example of his father 
to every province for the construction 
water supplies, and this year the gift has been made of ten clinics for 
cach province to serve the villagers The capital of each 
province will shortly have attached to the city hospital a medical school 
for a four-year course for doctors practising in the villages of the province 
and a school for village girls training for two years as nurses. These 
the University of Teheran and directed by doctors 


necds of 


schools are under 
who have graduated there 

The Ministry of Hea‘th provides free medicine and free treatment for 
the poor of the entire country. Each provincial capital has now a service 
of ambulances and jceps which enables doctors to visit outlying villages 
and transport patients to hospital. Teheran has a_ three-year-course 
nursing and midwifery college, and a new college is shortly being built 
as the gift of Princess Ashraf Pahlevi. The prevalent diseases 
of malaria, typhoid, typhus and smallpox are gradually being 
eradicated by serum injections and inoculation, and against these diseases 
and trachoma, which is found all over the country and causes much 
blindness, a campaign is now being waged by the Ministry of Health. 
Radio, cinema, lectures in all schools, picture posters all help. Ante-natal 
clinics are now a most important part of all hospitals; hygiene classes for 
adults as well as children are held in al] towns.—Yours faithfully, 

Teheran Club, Teheran, Iran. KATHLEEN M. PALMER SMITH. 


IRE-LAND 


Sir,—I am deeply shocked at what I read regarding Ireland and Irish- 
men in your correspondence column of late. I am, Sir, an Irishman. 
But even in my native love of altercation would I have ignored Mr. 
Douglas Brown, and not, as did Mr. St. John Ervine, put my pen to 
paper to give vent to a greater, though opposed, piece of nonsense. 
Mr. Brown, Sir, is obviously a young man of limited vision and control. 
Mr. Ervine is suppesed to be a man of wide vision and maturity of 
mind. Why, then, do I see such a letter in reply as I have before me? 
Mr. Ervine’s reference to Eire as a “ ramshackle and back-street republic ” 
is a disgrace to his own mentality and to the pages of The Spectator ; 
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his phrase concerning the “clap-trap . . . confined to the back-benches 
of the Dail” most unfortunate. I trust he has read the letters of Professor 
Savory and Senator Taylor. They held to figures, facts and manners, 
Mr. Ervine did not. His sarcasm is poorly placed. “ Were they, indeed?” 
he says of Mr. Brown’s claim that Montgomery, Dill et cie were Irishmen, 
I need quote no more. The letter stands as a monument to the writer's 
taste. 

We are only too aware that there is a border cutting Ireland in two, 
There will always be a border as long as religious differences and 
intolerance and national politics exist in Ireland. But hair-splitting jn 
the matter raised as to whether or not an Ulsterman is an Irishman js 
out of place and, indeed, ridiculkus. I was born and bred in Belfast, 
and am proud to call myself an Irishman. North? South? Ireland 
covers both. Mr. Ervine’s letter contains a remark arising out of Mr, 
Sheehy Skeffington’s letter on the state of Dublin’s proletariat. Mr. Ervine, 
with his long association with Ulster, will doubtless remember Bally- 
macarrat. Are Dublin’s proletariat really any worse than those of Belfast? 
Has Belfast done more than Dublin for its slums? I think not. Dublin's 
fair city, with its intangible je ne sais quoi remarked upon by Mr. Brown, 
is paradise enow for any Belfast man. Mr. Brown’s letter was what 
might have been expected of a cotege historical society. Could it net 
have been left at that? Was it necessary to show such bad manners so 
unnecessarily? —Yours truly, J. KANE ARCHER, 


Bertha House, Malone Road, Belfast. 


AN ILL-INFORMED PUBLIC ? 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s wilful individualism is a joy to many, but 
it sometimes leads him astray. In scourging popular journalism (some of 
which @---tves to be censured) he says, “ Never has it been so important 
to inform the public; and never has the sovereign will been so ill- 
informed.” Long experience of journalism urges me to challenge the 
second dictum. The Press, of which Mr. Nicolson’s utterance is a 
condemnation, has grown immensely in the number of its readers and 
its educative effect. This effect has been strengthened by the B.B.C, 
When the war threat of the golden summer of 1914 darkened over us, 
how many people understood the issues? Very few could have told you 
who were the Triple Entente and who the Triplice. To-day, in spite 
of exasperatingly small newspapers, our foreign problems are better 
understood. For instance, most people to-day have some notion of the 
causes of Russia’s varying policies, a subject much discussed in mills 
and workshops. 

When economic depression increased between the World Wars, many 
people were as foggy about the size of the problem as the old lady who 
repeatedly implored me to get up a National Flag Day to pay off the 
National Debt. If everyone gave silver, she was sure that Britain could 
start again completely solvent. By contrast, millions of people now 
have a fair idea of the main issues raised by the question, “ When shall 
we as a country pay our way again?” Newspapers to-day, as Mr. 
Nicolson points out in whimsical complaint, give close attention to sport. 
This is not from editorial failure to appreciate the world-important, 
but because sport means so much to people of all classes. The popularity 
of sport may be unfortunate, but it is not the fault of the newspapers. 
The Press is rightly much more than a daily echo of M.P.s and a 
daily guide to politics. It supplies many readers not only with their 
news and comment but also with their cheapest and best-loved enter- 
tainment. Some of this entertainment in London papers may be rather 
fluffy triviality, but nearly every paper has also a serious element, and, 
in a time of crisis like this, gives readers probably as much serious 
analytical reading as they can assimilate in the time at their disposal. 
Having a great range of newspapers, many of them serious and well- 
balanced (especially in the provinces), we are by no means an ill-informed 
people. But we shall become so if we are compelled by the Government 
to put up for a long time with the present journalism of shreds and 
patches. The B.B.C. cannot be a substitute for an ample Press.—Yours 
faithfully, W. L. ANDREWS. 

Grey Garth, West Park, Leeds, 6. 


GENERAL VON FALKENHAUSEN 


S1r,—I knew General von Falkenhausen at a time when both he and I 
were working for the Chinese Government in the early days of the 
Japanese war against China. I can also testify that von Falkenhausen 
only obeyed Hitler’s order of recall] 10 Germany when a final ultimatum 
was sent by Ribbentrop and when failure ‘to comply with this order 
would have led to his relatives being placed in a concentration camp. 
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The recent conflicting report issued regarding General von Falkenhausen 
tends to suggest that any original intention to liberate him has 
been frustrated by his unfortunate illness. It now appears as if the onus 
of his long detention without trial is being placed on the British authori- 
ties. The facts regarding his imprisonment, in so far as they are known 
to me, are as follows :— 

A party of political prisoners of the Gestapo, stranded in the South 
Tyrol, was rescued by a company of the 2nd Battalion U.S. 339th 
Infantry under Captain John W. Atwell on the 4th May, 1945. With 
them were three German generals, Halder, von Falkenhausen and 
Thomas, of whom the last has died. The history of the other two 
followed the same course. On the 9th May they were taken to Capri 
and billeted in a hotel at Ana Capri. On the 13th May they were taken 
under guard of U.S. Military Police to an American P.O.W. camp on 
On the 16th May they were flown to Wiesbaden and given 
a civic reception as heroes of the fight against Hitler. This did not save 
them from being put in cells stated to be verminous. That evening, 
however, they were visited by an American officer who apologised and 
explained that it was a mistake. They were then quartered in the villa 
a Dr. Pagenstecher, a Wiesbaden oculist, and were well looked after. 
They then spent some three months in England having been lent to the 
military authorities for information ; they described this period as being 
a delightful interlude. They were then returned to U.S. custody and 
taken to Nuremberg in case their evidence might be required at the 
trial. Here, they were imprisoned in the cells at the Courthouse, and 
described their treatment as harsh. On the 31st May they were formally 
discharged as prisoners-of-war, thus losing their military status with its 
yuttendant rights. They were then, inunediately, re-arrested on warrants 
under the “ War Criminals Wanted, List No. 7,” and were taken back 
to their cells. From first to last they remained ten months at Nuremberg. 

In August, 1946, they. were transferred to the “ Historical Research 
Interrogation Enclosure ” at Allendorf in the U.S. Zone, where they have 
remained ever since, engaged in writing their military reminiscences. 
Treatment here has been satisfactory, and they have even been permitted 
to return to their homes for short periods. In Nazi Germany it was the 
custom to retain prisoners for long periods without trial and without 
indicating to them what, if any, charge would be brought against them. 
If such prisoners were, however, tried by a People’s Court and, as very 
rarely happened, were acquitted, the Gestapo ensured that the course 
f justice should run true by shooting them and reporting their death 
a3 due to an Allied air raid. Are such methods accepted now as a 
precedent-?—Yours faithfully, P. E. WitHaM. 

Torton Top, Arundel, Sussex 


the mainland. 


DUTCH PATIENCE 


Sir,—in your issue of July 25th your able and usually well informed 
news commentator omits two important further reasons why the Dutch 
Government has Icst its patience ; namely, the facts that two years after 
the conclusion cf the Pacific war, Dutch hostages, inclusive of women 
and children, are still held by the Republicans and their Japanese 
instructors, and that considerable quantities of valuable foodstuffs and 
other products, for which the whole world is crying, are being withheld 
from their legitimate cwners. 1 am sure that any British Government 
would have lost its patience long before that if, for instance, British 
hostages were being kept in the innermost parts of Burma. After a 
personal visit ef the Dutch Prime Minister to Java and other parts of 
Indonesia, the Dutch Government at last realised that the Republican 
Government was unwilling and unable to execute the Linggadjati agree- 
ment so that it was necessary to restore law and order by force. It also 
became clear that the Government so far had been ill advised by the 
leader of the commission of negotiators in being too lenient. All this 
was not new to people who knew the inside of the story, like the former 
Governor General, but it was new to those who were guided by too 
much illusionism, and those who closed their eyes to reality on account 
of political reasons. The Government has informed the United Nations 
by way of courtesy, but, as it is not a matter of a dispute between two 
sovereign States but of dispute between parts of a Commonwealth im statu 
nascendi, the Security Council has no duty to perform in this respect.— 
Yours faithfully, I. H. GIesBers. 


The Hague, Holland. 


FAMILY ENDOWMENT ACT 


Sik,—A35 president of the Women’s Liberal Federation, I have been asked 
to point out a grave injustice in the working of the Family Endowment 
Act. The prime motive for family allowances was, surely, to enable the 
mother whose means were inadequate to support her child. No means 
test is applied to wealthy women who receive Income Tax rebates and 
insurance to which they have privately contributed. On the other hand 
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the widow of a man insured under National Health Insurance, or the 
mother whose husband is an unemployed worker or the recipient of 
Workmen's Compensation, loses 3s. for her second and succeeding 
children. Before family allowances were introduced a widow drew 5s. 
for the first child and 3s. for every additional child. She is still entitled 
to 5s. for the first child (for whom family allowances do not cater) but 
she loses 3s. for the other children as soon as she draws the 5s. payable 
under the family allowance scheme, thus gaining only 2s. per head per 
child. If in need she must appeal to the Assistance Board for supple- 
mentary allowances based on a means test ; in this way once again the so 
hated means test has been restored This is a gross injustice which I 
am sure would be rectified if the public understood the position.—Yours 
faithfully, 3. DOROTHEA LAYTON. 
Women’s Liberal Federation, 8 Gayfere Street, S.W.1. 


—_ 


NEWSPRINT AND PROVINCIAL PAPERS 


Sir,—From the point of view of the editors of provincial weekly papers, 
one effect of the added restrictions of newspaper has not received its 
proper emphasis. Local authorities are now engaged in vast problems— 
the administration of the Education Act, the National Health Act and 
shortly the Town Planning Act. If they are to carry out their work, their 
meetings must be adequately reported in order that the public may know 
what they are doing and why they are doing it and, when controversial 
matters arise, they may be able to create an informed public opinion. 
Representatives of local authorities, even more than Members of Parlia- 
ment, need advice and guidance from those they represent. These things 
are impossible without a local Press, and a local Press cannot fulfil its 
function without its raw material—newsprint.—Yours faithfully, 
Windsor, Slough and Eton Express, FRANCIS GRAVES, 
4 High Street, Windsor. Editor. 


SCHOOL CURRICULA 


Sir,—I disagree with Mr. Exelby’s arguments in his latest letter on 
school curricula. How are we fairly to decide who are capable of 
utilising a university education unless all are disciplined in academic or 
scientific study? He assumes that only a minute number of pupils will 
enter a university. That may be so if a negative attitude is adopted, and 
an impersonal educational system is to decide who must have a utility 
education suitable—in Mr. Exelby’s estimation—for farm and factory, and 
who shall have a higher academic education. But if we reach for the 
tughest in all cases, more will make the grade, and even those who fall 
by the wayside will have benefited. 

The essential of education is the training of the mind, in order that 
all may think for themselves. Only by disciplining the mind by 
academic and scientific study can we hope to progress. Utility education 
spells disaster, a gradual levelling down, and a decay of that individualism 
from which springs the greatest thought. By the higher training of 
the mind we can ensure that the mass of the people are not susceptible 
to propaganda and political prejudice. Progress can only come from 
the mind ; technical and scientific development can make less menial the 
tasks of the farm and factory. And I am sure that, although some of us 
must fall out in the pursuit of knowledge, we would all benefit in being 
able and willing to think for ourselves If the seeds of higher learning 
are not sown, and the ground early cultivated, there will only be a dull 
earthy uniformity—and many weeds.—Yours faithfully, 


Foxbriars, Coldash, nr. Newbury, Berks. G. V. Brown. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS AND THE L.C.C. 


S1r,—In my opinion it is Sir E. Graham Little who is moved by political 
prejudice in this matter—prejudice in favour of boarding schools. He 
does not seem to realise that Socialists may quite genuinely believe 
that a strong case must always be made out for removing a child from 
the normal environment of the home for long periods of the year, and 
that the strongest arguments for this course would naturally be based on 
the kind of home that the child has. Again, only political prejudice can 
have !:d Sir E. Graham Little to imply that the many good day grammar 
schools in London are educationally inferior to independent boarding 
schools. Very often it is exactly the fact that pupils at a good day grammar 
school do not lose contact with their homes, which gives an admirable 
balance to their system of education. Sir E. Graham Little is guilty of 
one other serious and obvious error, in that he makes an artificial division 
between “ external circumstances” and a child’s “individual ability to 
profit by the boarding scheme.” Children cannot be divided into halves 
in this way! Their external circumstances have a profound effect on their 
individual ability, and this is never so true as in the case of a bad home. 
If Sir Ernest was chaplain, as I am, to the London clearing house for 
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children with bad homes, he would very soon discover that a child’s 

educational abilities are very largely conditioned by his environment.— 

Yours, &c., P. M. GEDGE. 
St. Anne’s Vicarage, S.W.18. 


INDIA’S TRANSITION 


Sir,—You say that “ the territorial division of India is now settled apart 
from ... . minor boundary adjustments in the partitioned Punjab.” I 
fear you are optimistic. Speaking at Delhi recently, S. Baldeo Singh, 
Minister for Defence in the Interim Government and a prominent Sikh 
leader, made it quite clear that his community would not accept the 
present boundary laid down between the East and West Punjab, which 
is the Sutlej River, plus the Amritsar district ; they demanded a boundary 
much more to the West. It is most improbable that the Muslim League 
would agree to this.— Yours, &c., C. A. H. TOWNSEND. 
Red Hou e, Castle T« wnshend, Co. Cork. 


THE NOVELS OF E. H. YOUNG 


Sir,—In last week’s Spectator there is a review of a new book by 
E. H. Young—Chatterton Square. I know nothing of this, her latest 
book, but there must be thousands of your readers who have read and 
admired Miss Mole, William and The Parson’s Daughter—there are others 
but I can’t remember them—and like me, perhaps, will resent the sensitive, 
imaginative work of a writer of Miss E. H. Young’s literary standing 
being dismissed in such superior fashion by a reviewer who is either 
very young or very badly read. Also surely it is nonsense to write that 
“ gentility is the curse of English fiction.” Such generalisations can never 
stand analysing. I am quite unknown to E. H. Young—am only writing 
out of gratitude for the pleasure her books have given me.—Yours 
truly, E. M. DANIEL. 


20 Grantchester Road, Cambridge. 


AN APOLOGY 


Sir,—My attention has been called to a most unhappy breach of 
grammar and good taste in a recent article of mine, when I wrote so 
carelessly and colloquially as to use the phrase “ nasty little Jew kid.” 
May I take this opportunity to apologise and express my deepest regret 
to all my many friends in the Jewish community for such an unpardonable 
lapse. I regret it all the more because the years of war brought me into 
close and friendly contact with some thousands of Jewish refugees, and 
when I witnessed the patience and heroism with which they faced 
suffering and persecution I was filled with admiration for the adherents 
of so great a religion, and the members of so valiant a race.—Yours 
faithfully, ALEXANDER PATERSON. 
3 Christ Church Terrace, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


BRADFORD VIA SHIPLEY 


Sir,—I have just read Mr. Maurice Webb’s encomium on Bradford, 
which is very impressive. But my faith in his accuracy was somewhat 
discounted when i.1 his first paragraph I found that he stressed Bradford’s 
isolation by a suggestion that the phrase, “ Change at Shipley,” appeared 
frequently in the railway time-tables. Now, sir, every train reaching 
Shipley from the outside world is bound for Bradford; in the opposite 
direction every train has started from there. Whatever else Bradfordians 
have achieved in this world, it is quite certain that none of them has 
ever changed at Shipley. That depressing experience is reserved for 
those misguided travellers who, for the sake of saving time, are prepared 
to forgo the pleasure of visiting Mr. Webb's constituency.—Yours 
faithfully, GERVASE HUGHES. 
Hotel Frohburg, Wisen, Solothurn, Switzerland. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IN none of the obituaries of Lord Lee of Fareham did I see any reference 
to the “inwardness,” so to say, of his gift of Chequers to the reigning 
Prime Minister. He told me, in effect, as we walked about the garden 
at Chequers, that the time was coming when we should have a Socialist 
Government made up of members with a wholly urban outlook ; and 
he thought that if their leaders could from time to time come down inte 
the deep, deep country and taste its serenity, both they and the country 
might benefit. Whatever other reasons may have influenced the gift. this 
feeling was its inspiration. Arthur Lee had a certain power of insight 
that distinguished him as surely as his astonishing perception of the 
trend in artistic taste. He acquired his old masters by the sale of less 
masterful pictures. The urban mind, as Sir Horace Plunkett was fond 
of saying, is the chief enemy of our civilisation, and if Lord Lee has 
done anything to qualify it he deserves national gratitude, and I think 
he has. Soon after his prophecy was fulfilled a photograph was published 
of Ramsay MacDonald, in full rural panoply, gazing at red cows browsing 
in the green fields amid which Chequers is so sympathetically ensconced, 
It illustrated most persuasively the Lee vision. 


Sanctuaries in Holland 

In the weck when the schemes for natural preservation in Britain wer: 
published, as a sort of postscript to the Governmental schemes for National 
Parks, there came to me from Holland a most persuasive illustrated 
pamphlet on The Protection of Nature in the Netherlands. The people 
seem to care more than we do for such objects. In spite of the intensive 
cultivation of the soil and absence of wild, especially of hilly, country, 
their private Society for the Preservation of Nature Reserves has 15,000 
members, while our preservers of marsh and fenland are forced, for lack 
of members and money, to let precious land for shooting purposes in 
order to acquire enough money to pay their watchers. The Naardermeer, 
where the spoonbill, the purple heron, the bittern and little bittern and 
water-rail breed, is neither bigger nor more valuable a sanctuary than 
Hickling and Horsey, which asks vainly for the £7,000 necessary to 
preserve those incomparable haunts of rare birds both smal! and great 
The Netherland experiences’ in regerd to their National Park are worth 
the attention of our planners. It is written, for example, “ Much damage 
was done by the campers, and their conduct gave reason for complaint 
To encourage and facilitate public access without doing 
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in other ways.” 


damage to preservation remains one of the cardinal difficulties. 


Netheriands Boy Scouts have done valuable service in this regard 


More Dogéerel 
A Weybourne dweller, whose parents 
land there because of the deep water right in shore,” adds some local 
doggerel rhymes to the better-known couplet quoted last week, thus: 
Cromer crabs, 
Runton dabs, 
Beeston babies, 
Sheringham ladies, 
Weybourne witches, 
and much more ending up mysteriously with “ Blakeney cut finger.” 


always expected the French « 
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In My Garden 

The vegetable gardens of my neighbours have been raided by very 
numerous jays, bred in small woods where also magpies and jackdaws 
have enormously increased since the country house was abandoned and 
no keeper left. Lines of peas have been almost cleared within a morning, 
though a few jays have been caught in protective nets. Three harpies 
appeared one morning in my potager and began puncturing the pods. We 
at once, without much confidence, rigged up a few glitterbangs, and 10 
our surprise they so terrified the cautious birds that none has been seen 
since within the garden pale. It is chiefly. I think, the brightness of the 
tin-foil that so scares them. These odd and ingenious scarers have been 
equally successful in preserving cherries. If there is either any sun oF 
any wind, they seem te me fo be a sovereign remedy. Whether starlings, 
strangely absent this summef, ‘vould te so frightened I do not know. 

W. Beacn Tuomas. 
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Of course, you know this famous store, which 
has become a household word for things of 
Truly it has been said 
that Fortnum & Mason’s crowns the needs of 


quality and excellence. 


today with a grace and dignity that has been 
handed down through over two hundred years 
There are six floors of good things 
to choose and buy—Gift department on the 
LOWER GROUND FLOOR, the latest fashions 
on the FIRST FLOOR, ladies’ shoes and the 
young folk’s shop on the SECOND, Men’s 
tailoring etc., sports and travel goods on the 
THIRD, aprtiques and furniture on the FOUR FH. 


of service. 


Famous since 1710 
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LIGHTING EVERY MATCH 


A hundred years ago Arthur Albright’s idea for making 
Amorphous Phosphorus on a commercial scale brought safety 
to workers in match factories, and gave the world its first 
safety match. Today Albright & Wilson’s match phosphorus 
products light every match made in Britain and countless 
millions of others all over the world. 
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Whew shall 9 


get my NCW Ca7Z.- 7? 





Perhaps you’ve put your name down for a new Ford and are 
wondering how long you must wait. We should like to be optimistic, 
but shortage of materials is affecting not only us but the whole of 
the car Industry. The material supply position varies and the fact 
that a considerable proportion of all new cars must go abroad, limits 
production for home use and makes delivery by a particular date 
uncertain. 

Periodically, each Ford Dealer receives a quota of new Fords out of 
which he has to meet Government-sponsored priorities. Unfortun- 
ately, through no fault of his or ours, he doesn’t always get the 
number of new cars he expects. 

We are helping to the limit of our ability by delivermg every car 
possible to our Dealers. 


PREFECT 10 h.p. ANGLIA 8 h.p. 
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To those who are struggling to moderate their smoking, we 
suggest that the transition can be made smooth and pleasur- 
able by a change to Rothmans Pall Mall de Luxe—a 
delectable blend, too good for chain smoking. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Finnegans Inquest 
A Skeleton Key to Finnegans Wake. — By Joseph Campbell and Henry 
Morton Robinson. (Faber and Faber. 16s. 

IN the language of lexicographers and locksmiths a skeleton key is an 
instrument for opening several doors. In the language of Messrs. 
Campbeil and Robiason it appears to mean the bare bones of a 
crib. They recognise this fact, they mention it several times and 
they apologise for it. Their attitude is frank, helpful and, despite 
the handicap of a rather turgid style, humble. By virtue of these 
qualities the publication of this book is, morally, not a crime. In 
fact, on balance, it is a virtuous act. Commercially it is probably 
ascoop. It is the first full-length book on the elucidat.on of Fimnegans 
Wake. When it first appeared in New York, some three years ago, 
the authors became the first suppliers in a good market and they sull 
have no serious competitors. Nothing will, or should, stop the 
genuine readers of Finnegans Wake from buying the Skeleton Key, 
and its title, with its promise of quick and easy comprehension, will 
no doubt attract thousands of general readers. But, let there be 
no mistake about it, this is a very hasty and imperfect book. There 
must have been moments when Messrs. Campbell and Robinson, 
waking in the night, wrestled with their souls to decide whether it 
should be published at all in its present form. The fact that they 
won and their souls lost is their affair." So far as the reader is con- 
cerned this miscellaneous collection of aids to the understanding of 
Finnegans Wake is considerably better than nothing. But it is bound 
to be superseded in time by a better book of the same kind. 

What is its kind ? The fact that that is a difficult question to 
answer is in itself an adverse criticism. Had the authors given a little 
more time to clarifying their purpose and giving precision to their 
premises they might have written a betrer book. They claim to 
indicate the fundamental narrative of Finnegans Wake ; they offer a 
demonstration of Joyce’s method of communication by means of 
multiple allusion; and they throw in a certain amount of critical 
appraisal. But they have misgivings about all these things, which 
misgivings they express with that troubled but finally undaunted self- 
which throughout the book invites cordemnation and 
simultaneously disarms it. As to the basic story of Finnezgans Wake 
it is very short—birth, marriage, death and resurrection. This needs 
no book to state it, nor can any book exhaust it. Consequently the 
Skeleton Key was bound to fall somewhere between the two extremes 
of short statement and exhaustive analysis. In fact it falls rather 
heavily. The tracing of the story, which takes up the major part of 
the book, is the least satisfactory part of it. There is not much in 
it which “the average reader of decent literacy "—as the authors so 
modestly and decentiy put it—could nor discover without it. It is 
often hasty to the point of complete misapprehension. And it pro- 
duces a total effect which to the otherwise un‘nformed reader may 
appear chaotic, trivial and inconsequent—in short, the totally wrong 
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reading, my personal experience in persistent attempts spread over 
the past three years or so is that it is small, but not negligible. 
Imperfect as it is, this book contains the largest single collection 
yet published of references useful in the study of Fimnegans Wake, 
Whatever may be said against it—and a great deal can and must be 
said, despite the piety and fundamental honesty of its writers—the 
serious reader of Finnegans Wake can scarcely do without it. 

The demonstration passage, which is one of the most exacting tests, 
is a little better than the outline of the narrative, but no better than 
that published at least ten years ago by Mr. Stuart Gilbert in that 
curiously antique serio-comic farrago called Our Exagmination round 
his factification for incamination of Work in Progress. Messrs, 
Campbell and Robinson fail to name all the relevant allusions in the 
passage selected for analysis, and, with their usual baffling blend 
of humility and effrontery, they confess it. But much more serious 
is their tendency to put in allusions which Joyce almost certainly 
never intended, and which seem to have their origin in their own 
imagination. They are, of course, right in saying that “ Joyce hangs 
numberless outriggers of association on every syllable.” But that is 
certainly not an invitation to any reader to hang on a few outriggers 
of his own and then attribute them to Joyce. Joyce was an exact 
writer whose business was to convey precise ideas 1o his readers, 
not to stimulate them to erratic flights of fancy. Thus the “coy 
gesture of the pretty isle herself which invites the assault of the bay 
waters ” which Messrs. Campbell and Robinson read into the phrase 
“from swerve of shore to bend of bay” in the very first paragraph 
of Finnegans Wake is almost certainly their own invention. But 
this over-expans-on js inevitably less common, though less excusable, 
than the violent condensation which often takes place in the course 
of the statement of the basic story. 
with the bath water in this process. For example, although it is not 
clear why the authors prefer “a public house” to “a public place” 
as the scene of one of Joyce’s episodes, it is overwhelmingly clear 
that either is inferior to the immortal ambiguity of the criginal “a 
public plouse.” 

It is possible that this simultaneous failure of humour and perspi- 
cacity will irritate informed readers of Finnegans Wake most of all 
Practically the only way in which the authors can avoid condemnation 
for it is by pleading that they are not literary critics but puzzle- 
solvers. That is what in fact they do plead, in the title of their 
book and elsewhere. But it does not excuse them from being labelled 
as rather poor puzzle-solvers. In any case, cryptography is not 
enough. Finnegans Wake cannot be deciphered, for the simple 
reason that it is not written in cipher. Joyce wrote as he did 
to express his meaning, not to obscure it. Nevertheless, elucida- 
tion really must precede appreciation. Even though Finnegans Wake 
is not a mere puzzle, it remains puzzling. So it is necessary to 
assess the Skeleton Key on its own ground, as a technical guide. 

What are our standards for such an assessment ? My own idea is 
a book having four parts. First it should contain a bibliography 
of works to which specific allusions are made in the text ; second, a 
gazetteer of Dublin reference, both personal and topographical ; 
third, a glossary of those foreign words used by Joyce which the 
reasonably educated English reader cannot be expected to know, 
for example, Russian, Sanskrit, Irish or Norwegian words ; and, 
lastly, an analysis of a single passage from the original which should 
attempt to extract every shade of meaning which is intended by 
Joyce. How does the Skeleton Key compare with this standard ? 
Such bibliography as there is is incidental only and does not do 
full justice to the authors’ own wide knowledge, much less give 
a complete list of the sources of allusions. For Dublin place 
names the authors used a guide book, which could not possibly have 
been sufficient. For foreign words they used “a shelf of dictionaries,” 
which is perhaps carrying piety to extremes—anyway, it does not 
help the reader who is looking for a technical handbook. The 
analysed passage I have already considered and to me it is not good 
enough. 

By the standards of those few people who have made a sustained 
effort to read Finnegans Wake all this adds up to condemnation of 
the Skeleton Key. But is that at this present moment a relevant 
standard ? What about the common reader ? He will undoubtedly 
recognise in Messrs. Campbell and Robinson kindred spirits to him- 
self. In one of its many aspects Finnegans Wake is a game, and 
a very good game too. essrs. Campbell and Robinson are respect- 
able players and wiat is more they play fair. They have no 
shillelaghs up their jerseys—no reminiscences of Joyce, no notes of 
tutorials with the master, no memories of Dublin. All they have 
is the book and the will to understand and enjoy it. They are “that 
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ideal reader suffering from an ideal insomnia” which Joyce’s friends 
and his friends’ friends can never be. In the long run Joyce wrote 
for the common reader, even if he be the common reader of two 
hundred years’ time. A few people can read Finnegans Wake today 
and a few more will be able to read it tomorrow. When we are 
all dead there will still be lots of fun at Finnegans Wake, and it will 
probably be the Campbells and the Robinsons who will be drinking 
the whisky and beating out the time when the resurrected Joyce 
dances in the candlelight. Water TAPLIN. 


Yugoslav Apologia 

The Watershed. By Arthur Calder-Marshall. (Contact Books. 8s. 6d.) 
Tue author of this book was sent during the war to Egypt by the 
Ministry of Information to write the script and superintend the 
making of a documentary film at the Yugoslav refugee camp at 
El Shatt in the Nile Delta. He later took a film unit to Yugoslavia 
to make another film, this time for U.N.R.R.A., on the work of recon- 
struction achieved by the new Yugoslav authorities in the devastated 
regions of Bosnia. I saw the first film at the official presentation 
performance in Belgrade, and admired its simple and _ sensitive 
rendering of atmosphere and directness of touch. In the 
of preparing and supervising these two productions, the author was 
drawn into contact with the tragic tangle of modern Yugoslavia. 
This book is, in part, the result of these experiences 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Calder-Marshall has not confined his 
impressions more directly to these central episodes of film-making, 
for he is a natural writer. But he is not content to record, and, to 
judge by this book, hardly sufficiently informed to preach. He has 
attempted to thread his personal account of the relations of the 
British with the Yugoslavs upon a string of genera! background 
narrative. Much of this material is either so telescoped as to be 
misleading, so prejudiced as to lack balance, or so inaccurate as to 
be worthless. The sources of his information, which do tittle justice 
to the Yugoslavs themselves, appear to be fore and 
official pamphlets. The references to the Chetniks, for example, 
are of little value even as pro-Pertisan propaganda. The description 
of the collaborationist sirens of Belgrade, who lure Englishmen to 
marriage and delude them into Fascism, is amusing as a short story, 
but inadequate as a summary of opposi!ion—a point aot altered by 
the stratum of truth in this particular episode. One point is to me 
particularly engaging. Mr. Calder-Marshall writes: “The first 
British officer to reach Tito’s H.Q. found the Partisans surrounded 
by the enemy in five rings. * There is only one thing te do,’ he said, 
‘and that is to surrender.’’ ‘This officer is incidentally myselt. I 
hope that the author is merely misinformed 

But, after all, the interest of this book lies rather in its descriptions 
of people and places than in the value of its information. Here, too, 
the literary integrity of impressions is violated by political prejudice. 
But there is a lyrical quality in the sections dealing with Yugoslav 
scenes ‘he passages relating to Bosnia are the best in the book. 
The dancing of the kola in the streets of Belgrade gives Mr. ¢ ilder- 
Marshall the opportunity to display his gift of descriptive writing— 
although one. could imagine him in another guise attributing by im- 
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plication the flourishing of Morris dancing in England to the efforts 
of a Socialist Government. ‘In contrast to these pages, one reads 
of the British officers and men with whom he comes in contact as, 
with few exceptions, doltish, drunken and lecherous. One group 
of officers who served with Partisan forces are described as POssess- 
ing “the brutal stupidity of a nervous adolescent.” But the other 
British ranks come in for their share—some of the dumb and un- 
enlightened electors of those politicians with whom the cuthor pre- 
sumably associates. These creatures, in the author’s view, always 
fall into all the snares laid so cunningly by the tarts and pimps who 
apparently constitute the only elements who stand aside from the 
National Liberation Front in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Calder-Marshall has, however, described with particular feel- 
ing the life of the population in the Bosnian hills ; he is out to win 
sympathy for them in darkest Britain. Such sympathy, however 
deserved, is not gained by sneering denigration of the maiority of 
those of his own countrymen who came in contact with the Yugo- 
slavs during the war, nor is his discovery of the pristine virtues of 
a Balkan people startlingly original, nor are these more pleasing 
characteristics the political monopoly of any régime. 

F. W. Deakw. 


- 
Sickert 
A Free House : or The Artist as Craftsman. Being the Writings of 
Walter Richard Sickert. Edited by Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan 25s.) 
Tue intelligence of Walter Richard Sickert, like his other talents, 
was lively and deep, as everyone who reads about painting or looks 
at it knows ; few to equal it have been devoted to the art in England 
for a long time. Here is the bulk of his writing over a period 
of about thirty years, usefully arranged <nd edited. The book needs 
no other recommendation. It is true that the gaudier attractions of 
art publishing are mercifully absent, and only those who are seriously 
interested are likely to read this substantial and entertaining volume 
from end to end. But they, although they may regret that there was 
no room for one or two of the lectures, such iectures as will never 
be heard again, have permanent reason to be grateful. An indis- 
pensable service has been done in admirable, exemplary fashion, and 
with precisely the appropriate picturesque flourish 

It must be agreed that the views of a painter are rarely of much 
use to anyone but himself. The sensitive and judicial opinions with 
which the critic is expected to equip himself are not for him. He 
accumulates a protective layer of ingenious, subtle wrong-headedness, 
sets his enemies at naught and works in peace. The logic of his 
views is unarguable but inextricable. Only the miracle, the produc- 
tion of good pictures, can if it happens lend them a kind of truth, 
In Sickert’s writings there is some material for the historian. A 
few of the labels that he applied have stuck. His appreciation of 
the post-Whistlerian situation is classic and final. But the study 
for which this book is of capital importance is the study of Sickert 
himself. 

It is a surprise, at first sight, that the author of such glittering 
splendours of pigment should reveal in almost every page a distaste 
for the spontaneous manipulation of oil paint. In Whistler’s studic 
he, Sickert, had observed the all-justifying moment of painterly con- 
summation become so precious, so much more attenuated in each 
of the endless rehearsals and finally so painfully rare, that the medium 
itself was near to death from exhaustion, He never forgot the lesson, 
but it is likely that it no more than confirmed a deeper personal 
preference. His taste for the “kind of ordered and conscious 
accomplishment ” which he delighted to discover in Lord Leighton, 
his conception of painting “ brought about by conscious stages, each 
so planned as to form a steady progression to a foreseen end,” 
covered a mistrust of the involuntary and the uncontrollable. In his 
painting such hazards were excluded from his practice ; all his ex- 
quisite understanding of the medium was directed to making sure 
that its ultimate treacherous depths of revelation should never yawr 
for him. Much of. Sickert’s writing was an attempt to hide from 
himself that any part of the glory of the art is owed to men whose 
prime experiences, the meditative moments of insight, came to them 
in the act of painting from nature. Millet had to hide Courbet, 
Constable disappeared behind Turner, the names of Rubens and 
Tintoretto each became for him a venerated and indispensable 
talisman against the way of Rembrandt and Titian and Cézanne. 
Round the empirical method he imagined a pit of hair-raising and 
largely illusory technical dangers ; for Whistler he foresaw “a fatal 
lowering of tone” and made the strangely imaginary discovery that 
“ owing to the tragic slowness of Cézanne’s procedure he was practic- 
ally limited to grey effects.” He echoed Gérome, “Ce n’est pas Si 
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difficile que ¢a.” “The difficulty is not so much to paint a good 
picture as to do a good drawing.” 

His reputation for perversity is misplaced. The whole structure 
of Sickert’s thought, the protective urbanity, the genially outrageous 
special pleading, was designed to guard something fragile and elusive, 
the precious germ, the feeling and the line which were the nucleus 
of his work. Round it, rediscovering and reconstructing, marrying 
the enigmas of memory to the particularity of life, he built his 
characteristic world. We are now familiar with it. The light is 
patterned in the shapes of lace and venetian blind. Brass catches it, 
a bed, unmade, and beyond it stencils itself against the washstand. 
In the shadow the mirror, a wardrobe door that wil! creak hollowly, 
gathers its remnants and distributes them, aqueous and dim, on 
papered walls. Here the inhabitants, barely extricable, encrusted 
with the green corrosion of the place, have their existence, closeted 
together, imposing their torpid presences upon one another, enduring 
amiably the endless afternoon. And here he draws them. A man 
leaning against the mantelshelf, “ with his head slightly raised, half 
in pleasure at the sunshine, and half in a certain inspiration he gets 
from the memory cf a quite trivial incident he is recalling, with an 
emphasis that makes it important to him, has got to. be drawn. He 
has got to be drawn. It is a few minutes to five and the Ides of 
March. He has got to be drawn, not only before the sun sets behind 
the houses of Stanhope Street and puts a cold extinguisher of lead 
on the whole scene, but long before that. . . . If the painter is tactful. 
. . . I give them twenty to twenty-five minutes.” 

In the drawings (there are one or two of the best among the 
number reproduced in this book) Sicker’s contribution rests. He 
was not a facile draughtsman; the handwriting grapples almost 
clumsily with its message in a hurry to catch the post. In the haste 
of its description the intractable complication regains a quality of 
simplicity ; newly found it takes on a freshness never to be forgotten. 
On the paper the moment remains for ever; the pictures are ex- 
tensions of it, scholarly, efficient, lovely. But the drawings form one 
of the greater monuments of English art. And in Sickert’s writings 
we have, sometimes of a most moving directness, documents for the 
study of it that can never be replaced. LAWRENCE GOWING. 


Under-Secretary Hobhouse 
Edited by Arthur Aspinall. 


The Diary of Henry Hobhouse. (Home 


and van Thal. 10s. 6d.) 

Every literary person is familiar with John Cam Hobhouse, that 
precise, dependable and inexorably candid person who moves in a 
manner so pleasantly incongruous through Byron’s life, as friend, as 
critic and as moral caretaker. The author of this hitherto unpub- 
lished diary is the cousin of John Cam. In 1812 he became Solicitor 
to the Treasury, and in 1817 he was appointed Under-Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. He was the Keeper of the State 
Papers from 1828 until his death in 1854. This diary covers the years 
1820-1827, when Hobhouse was in middle age. 

Although Mr. Hobhouse presents a flat and unflavoured record, 
and although most of his facts are ro be found elsewhere, the very 
simplicity of his manner has its advantages. His value is impersonal ; 
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it is the value of unadorned and reliable honesty—not a very Startling 
attribute, perhaps ; though exceedingly rare. One may say that he 
represents the grim perfection of the Hobhouse manner: he certainly 
has much in common with “ My boy Hobby O.” To the student 
he is not so much an informer as a reminder ; to that amiable and 
receptive abstraction known as the common reader he will doubtless 
reveal much that is new and a great deal that is amusing. For 
example, there are many interesting notes upon the squalid affairs 
of the King (George IV) and his Queen, and especially upon the dis- 
creditable history of Caroline’s trial. How difficult it was, in such 
a trial, to exclude “evidence of recrimination,” and, indeed, actual 
and uncontrollable recrimination in the debates preceding the trial ! 
And when, early in June, 1820, the Queen returned to England, a 
brazen, red, angry woman, the whole country was thrown “ into a 
new ferment.” The people, and even the Footguards, were strongly 
if mistakenly on the side of the Queen; though it is impossible to 
decide whether George was less odious than Caroline. 

Mr. Hobhouse discloses, in his dry factual style, the wrangling of 
Ministers, to whom the shoddy misconduct of Caroline was a concern 
of party, ambition and the most unscrupulous of manoeuvres. Then 
we have the mob and its illuminations, the alternations of timidity and 
rage on the part of the King himself. Persons more reputable were 
vexed and worried about the highly important question of the inser- 
tion of the Queen’s name in the Liturgy, or its removal ; for it would 
have been a most improper thing if the nation were called upon to 
pray for an adulteress. The King himself appears in Hobhouse’s 
record (as in all sober histories) to have been limp and irascible, 
fidgety, nervous and rude, and entirely under the dominion of Lady 
Conyngham. He was “low in spirits and weak in body,” afraid of 
his people, but at all costs determined to get rid of his Queen. He 
offended the Duke of Wellington and insulted Lord Liverpool, 
However, in the words of Mr. Hobhouse, “the Coronation and its 
accompanying festivities have been accompanied with the happiest 
results . the Queen was seized with an obstinate obstruction of 
the bowels, which carried her off.” 

And then, as everyone knows, thers were squabbles over the 
funeral and squabbles over the royal coffin on its way to Harwich. 
At Colchester the Queen’s friends got into the church, and “ there 
caused to be screwed on the coffin the inscription directed in the 
Queen’s will”—whereupon the officers of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
department screwed it off again. However, the King was rid of 
Caroline, and he had the delight of contemplating a beautiful new 
crown, specially made for the coronation and hired from Rundell 
and Bridge “at a rent of £15,000 a year.” This bauble was im- 
properly kept in the royal residence, where George could have 
“ the silly pleasure of now and then taking it out and looking at it.” 
rhen we are told how the Duke of Wellington could not endure the 
interterences of Lady Conyngham, who tried to save persons from 
being hanged, and how he undertook to prevent these disgraces. And 
we may note, finally, the curiously high opinion which Mr. Hob- 
house entertains for the Duke of York, himself the feeblest of men 
and a cause of notable scandal, whose death (in the words of Mr. 
Hobhouse) “ created an immense void.” It also created an immense 
reliet. 

Thus, the book, though not of the highest importance, is an inter- 
esting minor document and wili be read with considerable gain by 
a variety of readers. The introduction and the notes by Dr. Aspinall 
are scholarly and lucid, and provide all the necessary informatior 
and reminders. C. E. Vuiiiamy. 


Don Sturzo 


Nationalism and Internationalism. By Don Luigi Sturzo. (Roy 


Publishers, New York. 15s.) 

ALTHOUGH in form one sustained argument, Don Sturzo’s latest book 
is in substance a series of somewhat disconnected eSsays on politics 
and social affairs, ranging in subject from the historical origins of 
nationalism and internationalism to the Roman question under 
Fascism, the growth of Christian Democracy in the nineteenth 
century, trade unionism, the nature of modern wars, imperialism and 
the present international crisis. His point of view is familiar enough, 
though seldom expounded so comprehensively in this country; it 
is that of Left-wing Catholicism of the kind represented in modern 
France by the M.R.P. The author’s English (or rather his American) 
style is often difficult and obscure, and his choice of words often 
clumsy. (Do we really need, for example, words such as “demo- 
craticism,” “convalidating” and “ maturation ” ?) 


Some of his arguments are tinged with prejudice, just as many of 
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his judgements are ingenuous: and these blemishes occur startlingly 
in the midst of discussion conducted at a high level and in tones of 
scholarly moderation. He states baldly that “ Britain will no longer 
be able to play at the ‘ balance of power’ game, setting the interests 
of one group of countries against those of another and weighing 
down the scales on whichever side is convenient.”» He suggests 
naively that “it has never been observed that the weak point of 
France’s political structure was the disequilibrium between the 
democratic concept of the Left and the reactionary, anti-constitutional 
concept of the Right.” He is at pains to defend—though often 
uneasily and w.th reservations—the general policy of the Papacy and 
Catholic hierarchy towards international problems between the two 
wars. . 

But these criticisms should not prevent the reader from devoting 
careful attention to the book, whose final chapters in particular 
contain stimulating and often profound reflections on the nature of 
the present international situation. As a firm believer in the Catholic 
doctrines of natural law, Don Sturzo is led to protest against those 
elements of “totalitarianism” which have survived Fascism and 
have infected democratic policies: the compulsory transfer of 
minorities in Poland, Germany, Czechoslovakia which has been 
condoned by the wesiern Powers, the use of German prisoners for 
forced labour abroad, street violence against political opponents, the 
cynical abandonment of the principles of the Atlantic Charter in 
favour of a policy of “ zones of influence.” He detects the origins 
of the present formation of regional blocs in the Anglo-Soviet Pact 
of 1942 and the subsequent partitions of Germany and Austria, and 
rightly points to its extension into the present trusteeship system. 
He sees in the very anxiety of the “ Big Five” for united action the 
origin of the present degeneration of international relations. “ In 
this way they must all subscribe to whatever unjust and hateful act 
anyone of them may commit, threatening to declare war and pro- 
tected by the definition of the veto,” so that “the necessity of 
unanimity will resolve itself into continuous appeasement.” The 
author would presumably, therefore. welcome the latest efforts of 
the western Powers to concert action without Russia as the only 
alternative to paralysis of all action. Davip THOMSON. 


The Cricket on the Shelf 


A History of Cricket. By H. S. Altham and E W. Swanton. (Allen 
and Unwin. 15s. 

Mainly Middlesex. By T.C, F. Prittie. (Hutchinson. 16s.) 

History of the Tests. By Sydney Smith Harrap. 15s.) 

‘THERE are a few books—in the rature of things they cannot often 


appear—which arz apt to go on a special shelf, where they are 
handy. The cricketer inevitably puts the current Wisden among 
them, and, quite as surely, Altham and Swanton’s History of 
Cricket. The third edition of this essential work has just appeared, 
with a postscript compassing the 19 6 season. Sir Pelham Warner 
calls Mr, Altham “the Churchill of cricket,” and there is something 
in the phrase, though it comes rather through the thoroughness, 
clarity and comprehension of his writing than from magic of image. 
Near it on the shelf, together with “ Plum’s ” own history of Lord’s, 
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is certain to be a book by Neville Cardus ; not for reference, but for 
dalliance. 

There is a distinct chance that Mr. Prittie may become, to q 
younger generation, what Mr. Cardus was and is to his contemporaries, 
If so, it will not be by reason of genius for language, though his 
gift is fully adequate, but because the omens are good. Mr. Prittie 
has served as cricket correspondent to the illustrious Manchester 
Guardian ; he has, fortune being clement, a great stretch of cricket 
before him ; his experience as a prisoner of war in Germany, which 
resulted in Mainly Middlesex, by confining his person forced him 
to concentrate his memory and channelled his aspiration in a disci- 
pline valuable it unsought. Finally, he has heroes, most properly, 
“This book,” he says, “is dedicated to Middlesex cricke: as it was 
played in the five years preceding the outbreak of war in 1939 and 
as it is played today. It is, too, in some small degree a tribute to 
Patsy Hendren.” It is, indeed. That inimitable comes to life in 
his pages, but not at the expense of his famous if less spectacular 
colleague, J. W. Hearne, abour whom Mr. Prittie writes with 
affectionate attention. What a contrast were those two great men; 
how long and well they lasted ; how much they meant to Middlesex. 

History is today repeating itself, with her usual variations. For 
Hendren, Compton ; for Hearne, Edrich. Styles and qualities are 
totally different, but the value of these rwo key men is “ out of all 
proportion,” as may be sgen in the startling difference in the metro- 
politan team’s performance when they are claimed away for ~epre- 
sentative games. Inevitably Mr. Prittic will chronicle a new era, 
which may take its name from one or other of them, jus! as there 
was a Grace era (or aeon) and one of Hobbs. Fortunately, there 
is not the faintest reason to suppose thar it will be less interesting 
than those before it. Moreover, as is the way with all great play2rs, 
Edrich, Compton and their peer, will in the future form links with 
the generations before them. ‘They are now mature. They learnt 
the game before the passing of earlier giants. They will teach it 
to their successors, happily, perhaps, without the huge intermission 
of a third world war. 

Mr. Prittie is good in his asides, as when he speaks of a dis- 
tinguished amateur as “ providing the ideal half-hour’s entertain- 
ment.” Of how many players 's this strictly true. At greater length 
they pall. And of Test cricket (where they pal! most) he writes: 
‘For me, at least, the county game will always have an attraction 
that will outweigh the ‘big match’ atmosphere of the Tests.” 
Thousands, in a quiet way, will agree with him. The two, a3 
Charles I said of sovereign and subject, are “clean different things.” 
For those to whom the Tests matter greatly, Mr. Sydney Smith 
speaks in figures loud and clear. England v. Australia is the subject 
of his portly book, which keeps commentary severely brief, but which 
gives every vital figure and omits no curious one. The score sheets 
are all here, from 1877 to 1938, and every reader remembering or 
wishing to remember a particular match or team will find the material 
tabulated in that peculiar way which speaks as much to the enthusiast, 
and conveys as many innuendoes and asides, as Bradshaw’s Railway 


Guide. OLIVER WARNER. 
Mixed Bag 


Seven Essays. (Cambridge University Press. 


10s. 6d.) 


Tue donnish specialist in literary subjects is a familiar figure—the 
man who spends his life in minute study of one writer and 15 
bewildered and lost when he is off his single small beat. Mr. 
Sampson’s new book illustrates just the reverse. The seven essays 
comprise at least five different points of view—reminiscences of child- 
hood, discussions on the teaching of English, an essay on Irving and 
essays on music and literature. They have no connection ; no pre- 
vailing theme. They have presumably been gathered as individually 
worth preserving ; and indeed each of them gives a great deal of solid 
information with occasional stimulating outbursts of pleasure or dis- 
pleasure. 

Mr. Sampson is a detached critic ; old enough to have missed ‘hat 
flirtation of ideologizs with literary judgements which characterised 
the between-wars period. His prevailing tone is quiet ; at times tt 
is dry. His childhood memories lack the vivid sensuous quality 


By George Sampson. 


which some hunters (particularly women) after infantile impressions 
have recaptured. On the other hand, his description of his reaction 
to poetry is interesting because it is first-hand evidence and also, 
one would say, typical of an intelligent child—the first eager response 
to any romantic verse that came along, then the prose period from 
eleven when poetry completely dropped out of reading, and then, 
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FIVE WAYS TO SUNSHINE 


ITALY. Sun-steeped, colour-splashed land of romance, immortal 
music and intriguing history. 16 Days’ tour by Chartered train, 
visiting Paris, Aix-les-Bains, Rapallo, Rome, Florence, Venice, Stresa, 
Montreux. £64.8.0 inclusive. Departures Aug. 14, Sept. |, 18, 1947. 


SWITZERLAND. September bookings can now be accepted. 
Select your resort and prepare for a holiday filled with sun, charm and 
warming hospitality. 10 Days from £19.9.6. 


FRANCE & SWITZERLAND by Motor Coach. 1,100 
miles’ tour, covering Paris, Belfort, Lucerne, Interlaken, Montreux and 
Dijon, gathering the memories and experiences of a series of Continental 
holidays into 9 glorious days. £44.9.0 inclusive. 


PARIS. The captivating city that quickens your pulse and holds 
your heart, with her gaily striped awnings, her wide tree-lined 
boulevards, that seem flecked with gold when the autumn sun filters 
through the leaves, her gay cafes, exciting shops, gardens, theatres and 
museums. 8 Days from £17.5.6. 
FRENCH RIVIERA. By the blue Mediterranean, 
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* By Calais Mediterranean Express. 
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four or so years later, a return to poetry with pleasure, with relief, 
“with the certainty that here was my real world.” 

As a retired inspector of schcols, Mr. Sampson has some sharp 
criticisms for the way English 1s taught—the setting of “essays” to 
twelve-year-old; and the correction under such headings as “ sense,” 
“ spelling” “ punctuation,” “grammar.” He wonders how Lamb 
would come out of such a test. Children, he says, would be better 
learning to write simple English. But how? one asks, Mr. Sampson 
does not provide a detailed alternative, only saying that children,who 
want to write should write about anything they please, and that 
all should learn to write letters. One warms to him more when he 
insists that the teaching of literature should be “the teaching of 
enjoyment,” and deplores ihe “conscientious” teaching under sub- 
headings of “types,” “origins” and “ movements.” 


Here and there all through this sober prose there are sudden 
small explosions. The landscape is quiet. Mozart's life and The 
Magic Flute, for example, are being discussed. And then Mr. 


Sampson suddenly breaks into an impassioned defence, casting scorn 
on “the noisy midges of criticism” and flinging out aphorisms: 
“We have learned to abjure the nineteenth-century doctrine that 
a work of art good if it is moral ; we must as firmly abjure the 
twentieth-century doctrine that a work of art is bad if it is m yral.” 
It is this kind of outburst which makes the essays mildly exciting as 
GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


well as full of intormation. 
Fiction 
Eustace and Hilda. By L. P. Hartley. (Putnam. 10s. 6d. 
The Song and the Silence. By Morchard Bishop. (Gollancz. 5s 6d 
The Song in the Green Thorn Tree. By James Barke Collins 
10s, 6d 
WHEN a novelist takes a small group or a pair of characters as 


subjects for a succession of novels he is admittedly within his rights 
in making each separate novel dependent on its predecessors tor 
Proust must be read in entirety and in 


revelation of its meaning 


just order if his great work is to be comprehensible ; and so, if 
we are to be sure in assessment, must Duhamel’s Pasquier novels be 
read, or Martin du Garde’s Thibaults. It is therefore invidious for 


a reviewer who has not read Mr. L. P. Hartley’s The Shrimp And The 
Anemone and The Sixth Heaven to blame their author if he finds 
himself blind to the meaning of their successor, Eustace And Hilda. 
Yet is this reviewer’s plight. I am entirely at sea about this 
delicate and strange tragi-comedy. I can only guess and jumble 
among its backward hints and echoes. And being at present far 
from all English novels I cannot rectify this grave disadvantage. 
Those who know the two earlier volumes will naturally need no 
comment of mine on their successor, but I believe that those who, 
like me, come new in this book to Eustace and his sister Hilda will 
read it, and close it, entertained, touched and full of surprise—but 
entirely baffled as to its spiritual and emotional intention, For it is, 
on the face of it, in its main theme, incredible. 

Here is the story. A young man of the middle class, still at 
Oxford, goes to spend a long vacation in Venice as the guest of an 
exalted and charming person called Lady Nelly Staveley. He has 


that 
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an adored, beautiful and strong-willed sister whom he desires to 
have marry his friend Dick, who is to be a peer and who is Lady 
Nelly’s nephew. Before leaving for Venice he has brought Dick ang 
Hilda together, and is satisfied that they are in love. Hilda, who js 
a success in philanthropic organisation, earns her living as secre. 
tary and part-director of a clinic for cripples. Eustace, a less 
efficient character altogether, dreams vaguely of authorship and 
under a queer and comic kind of compulsion, does actually write 3 
short novel while in Venice. He also has there a varied succession 
of odd and uncertain experiences, including an undefined, half. 
mystical ordeal on the night of the Feast of the Ridentore. Also 
while there he learns thar’ Dick, having become engaged to Hilda 
has broken the engagement and Hilda’s heart. He meets Dick 
who, on his way East, pauses to revel in Venice—and they have q 
topsy-turvy scene in which the latter’s comparative helplessness jn 
the Hilda affair is made plain. Later, Eustace learns that Hilda has 
given up her work and is very ill. He returns to England, finds her 
paralysed and having lost the power of speech. In bewildered fashion 
he devotes himself to her, thinks out a daring device by which to 
restore her to normal health, amazingly succeeds in this, has a 
curious conversation with this restored and strangely unattractive 
personality, goes to bed happy that night, dreams a long dream in 
which many fantasies of their childhood crowd upon him, and—if 
I understand the last paragraph—dies without pain during this 
dream. An arbitrary conclusion to a series of events which one 
reader found in general incredible. 

But the book has an odd grace of irony and modest melancholy ; 
the fluctuations and anxieties of Eustace’s gentle, uneasy spirit are 
managed with delicate wit and a light, unrelent:ng kind of tender- 
ness ; and Venice is evoked with love, knowledge and a fine pictorial 
sense. For the rest, I can only repeat that the book’s irrational 
quixotry baffied me and kept its secret. 

There is nothing to baffle me in Mr. Morchard Bishop’s new novel. 
It is a clear, firmly told, explicit exposition of the grinding, nagging, 
sentumental passion of an elderly R.A.F. commander for a beautiful, 
lazy, friendly and non-amorous W.A.A.F. The tale is set in English 
aerodromes and inns in 1942-43, and the narrator plays a significant 
part in what proves to be a very horrible story. Mr Bishop's 
manner is detailed, realistic and careful ; if he buttonholes the reader 
somewhat and is occasionally prone to facetiousness and to too obvious 
philosophising, he makes up for this by precision, and by his vitality 
and plain certainty and justice in disposal of all facets of his tale, 
which is very readable and hold one’s attention to the end 

I wish I could say as much for The Song In The Green Thorn 
Tree. This is the second novel ina series of four which Mr. James 
Barke has planned wherein to tell in fictional form the life of Robert 
Burns. The four together are to be named Jmmortal Memory 
This volume covers the years when Burns was farming Mossgiel 
with his brother, drinking, versifying, planning to print his first 
poem, making love to all the girls and getting Jean Armour with 
twins. It ends with his departure for Edinburgh and fame. It is 
laboriously written, and no doubt great care has been taken with 
biographical and topographical detail ; but alas the great poet lives 
here only as a noisy, windy, platitudinous stock figure, and he moves 
througii a great host of lesser characters to which the same adjectives 
apply. There is no sense of tragedy ; no ring anywhere of greatness ; 
no sorrow and no hint at all of power or of the dark forces of 
passion and understanding which create and explain the man of 
genius Kate O'BRIEN. 


Book Notes 


A GENEROUS offer of paper by Messrs. Allan Wingate has made pos- 
sible the publication of a very important survey in pamphlet form 
of the current book shortage and its causes: The Battle of the Books 
Allan Wingate, 2s. 6d.) Each aspect of the shortage is examined 
by different contributors from different but professional points of 
view. Contributors include Sir Osbert Sitwell, Sir Stanley Unwin, 
a leader-writer in the New Statesman, Mr. A. D. Peters and Mr 
Henry Green. “ The effect of the whole collection,” writes its editor, 
Mr. Gerard Hepkins of the Oxford University Press, “is to present 
fairly and with vigour a statement of the very real danger to which 


the trade in books is now exposed.” Everyone concerned at the 
prospects of English literature teday should buy The Battle of the 
B Oks 
+ * * 7 
Twenty thousand Engyglish tamilies, we are told, are taking thet 
cars to France this summer. Some of them should be glad to know 
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i Sicily Ys but not the best peop 18. For the unoriginal designer. (7 
13 Cecil and I (anag.). (9.) 19. When a cow is before this an engine 
1 * Pree oe fa is behind it. (7.) 
i a broadens dow 21. We ten in the intermediate stage 
“re c 


” (Tennyson). (9.) (5.) 
1s * Was it something said -? 23. Starters’ pudding. (4.) 
2 No slumber sound in Elsinore. (3.) 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 434 


Tlofals i RoMOR OR 
Beatin ee 
= 


A 
‘8 
n 


17. An example of 3 shared by myself 
and the physician. (5.) 

18. Ovysters should be. (9.) 

20. No editor of the “ Outlook.” (9.) 

22. Palmist’s employees? (5.) 

24. This old vessel never put to sea. (7 

2s. One doe sn’t see a good runner doing 

this 

Girl at dinner (anag.) 


DOWN 
Bridge? (9.) 
occasional beverage. 








No 


(12.) 


1 A demon at 

2. Great Anna's 
G 

3. Proverbially one is urged not to look 
at it. (3,4 

4. Spencer but not Spenser. (7.) 


al Pestle 
op ta | 


mae} 
2 Be 


cl 





S. Another tavern in the town also in 
song. (4, 3,4 
: ‘ 
6 One can't ice galloped without it. = 
7 The pilerim. by the sound of it, ie 
hasn't taken his medicine. (4.) 3 e| 


& Shanty across the Channel? (8.) 


SOLUTION ON AUGUST 
The winner of Crossword No. 434 is AIR VICE 
Sandford, Shortheath, Farnham, Surrey. 
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Of their own free will 


.... they risk their lives to render 
service to those who go down to the = 


15th 
-MARSHAL COWTAN, of 





sea in ships. 

Over 75,000 lives have been saved. Help 

them maintain this service and so save 

lives, by sending a contribution today. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE- BOAT INSTITUTION 


42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 
he Duke of Montrose, C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col, A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.0., M.A, 
PEP POLOBLLOLDOBDLLLDLLPLPLLLL LLL OL LLL LLL LLL LLL ae 
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For the Living Room 


In these days of restrictions, it is pleasant to find 
well-designed furniture that is unit-free. We show 
a living room furnished with a selection of wood 
and metal framed furniture; on the terrace are 


Dryad cane chairs and table. 


HEAL’S 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.I 














SUMMER SAILINGS 


to 


ORKNEY and SHETLAND 











from LEITH and ABERDEEN 


ete cane uae THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
alongs gr AND ORKNEY AND SHETLAND 
STEAM NAVIGATION CO., LTD. 





Lerwick The ideal 
summer holiday with 
stay at St. Magnus Hotel 
Hiliswick, Shetland 
Write for ‘ull detalis 








DEPT. 16, MATTHEWS’ QUAY, ABERDEEN 
or DEPT. 16, 1, TOWER PLACE. LEITH 


GUYS HOSPITAL 5s scHeouteo 
TO BE NATIONALIZED IN APRIL 1948 


« MR ov MRS SUBSCRIBER-DONOR 
‘ EVERYWHERE 


ONLY 8 MONTHS LEFT 


for your voluntary benevolence for maintain- 
ing the Hospital’s services, BUT there will 
always be the opportunity to assist Endowments, 
— Special Training and Research. 


Guy’s Hospital S.E.1. 
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that one of the most discerning English books on France— 
scenery, architecture, food, wine—is once more available. Messrs. 
B. T. Batsford have just produced a new edition of The Land of 
France by Ralph Dutton and Angus Holden. First published in 
1939, this book has now been brought thoroughly (and sadly) up to 
_date. It is now equipped with a tantalising and nostalgic foreword 
by that distinguished Francophile, Mr. Raymond Mortimer. This is 
a really useful book. 
* - * * 


[he numerous and excellent photographs in Byzantine Legacy, 
pubiished this week by George Allen and Unwin, remind us of the 
pictorial advantages which writers of modern travel-books enjoy 
over those of a century ago. Its author, Mr. Cecil Stewart, who 
was awarded a scholarship at the Edinburgh College of Art before 
the war, travelled to Constantinople in 1936 and has now produced 
this illustrated travel journey. Mr. Stewart has visited many of 
the places described by Robert Curzon in his Monasteries of the 
Levant (published in 1849). They have changed little in too years. 


* 7 * * 


It is a relief to know that some people still keep Commonplace 
Books. I thought it had died out. A Book of Quotations, which the 
Cresset Press are publishing in two weeks’ time, comprises 2 selection 
from the Commonplace Books of Viscount Samuel. Lord Samuel 
has noted down anything memorable he has found while reading, and 
has arranged the quotations alphabetically under their subjects: 
Action, Anecdotes, Architecture, Aristocracy ; ending with a remark 
by Diana of the Crossways about Youth. 


* * + * 


How many people know that that high-spirited novelist, Rhoda 
Broughton, was also a writer of eerie ghost stories? Herbert van 
Thal, a dilettante of Victorian fiction, has disinterred her volume 
of Twilight Stories (first published in 1873) and is republishing them 
in late August (Home and van Thal, 6s. net), with a jacket by the 
New Zealand painter Felix Kelly. 


* * * * 


The Second International Exhibition of Book Design arranged by 
the National Book League opened in Albemarle Street last week. 
Eleven countries are showing books. Neither Italy nor Switzerland, 
which excel in book production, is represented, but France has sent 
a number of sumptuous editions of the classics—Theocritus, Vergil, 
Vitruvius—and French exhibits include Maria Alcoforado’s Lettres 
Portugatses illustrated by Matisse. Dutch and Swedish books look 
very trim, while Russian and Czech books seem dowdy and 
undistinguished. English exhibits include a volume of Collins’s 
beautiful New Naturalist series, Cape’s stout and well-printed edition 
ot Rose Macdulay’s They Went to Portugal, the elegant Golden 


Cockerell First Crusade, Michael Joseph’s issue of V. Sackville West’s 
poem The Garden and the Phaidon Press catalogue of the Sandby 
Drawings at Windsor. J. P.-H. 


Overheard in the Showroom of 
AN AUTHORISED HOOVER DEALER 







the World's Best Cleaner, Madam, 
and still seld at pre 





war prices 





except for purchase tax...” 


Make certain of your Hoover now by 
getting in touch with your Authorised 
Hoover Dealer. Have the cleaner you'll 
be proud to own—the Hoover—that 
* beats as it sweeps as itcleans’, It’s the 
only way to clean carpets thuroughly. 
Prices from £10.105. to £20.88. 


Plus Purchase Tax 


\| HHOOVE 


~— oe BEATS ait vies ¢ Prank 


HOOY v timMiten Pirt si GREEN Rv MIDDLESEX 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


OncE again the Stock Exchange is living up to its old reputation of 
not doing things by “halves.” After groping about for months qs 
the “ bulls” and the “ bears” argued their case, markets have now 
taken a downward plunge which has carried prices well below the 
levels reached in the February-March fuel crisis. Measured by the 
Financial Times index number of ordinary share prices, the fall from 
the peak touched in January is about 15 per ceni.—a substantial 
reaction, but one which does not exaggerate the uncertainty of the 
country’s economic prospect. 

The main elements in the piesent position—the acute shortage 
of dollars and the threat from the fuel front—have been kept in front 
of readers of these nozes for many weeks past and a cautious invest- 
ment policy has been counselled. There is one new factor which, in 
my view, should now be given considerable weight, and, on the short 
view, it is not helpful to equities. This is the probability that, so far 
from injecting a fresh dose of inflation into the body economic, the 
Government will tackle the crisis by deflationary or, at least, dis- 
inflationary measures. What form they are to take will be disclosed 
next week, burt I cannot imagine that the Government’s announce- 
ment will kindle much enthusiasm for equities, least of all for luxury 
shares. Taking the long view, I think the situation will be dealt with, 
but not easily or witheut a period of harsh adjustments. 


ARGENTINE RAIL POSITION 


The first and, I imagine, the stuffest hurdle in carrying the 
Argentine rail sale agreement through te its conclusion has now been 
surmounted. No very serious opposition to the directors’ proposals 
for sharing out the £150,000,000 purchase price money to various 
classes of stockholders has been encountered at meetings held during 
the past week, and in consequence the various schemes of arrange- 
ment can now go forward to the Court. Only in one instance—the 
B.A. Great Southern—has oppos:tion developed to the point at which 
a group of stockholders nas decided to put the claims of the rw 
Preference stocks for better treatment before the Court when the 
scheme is being considered. Whatever the outcome, it now seems 
certain that the formal and complete acceptance of the sale agreement 
on the British side will not be subject to any delays. 

The only risk—in my view a very small one—which remains 1s 
that the agreement may not, after all, be ratified in Argentina. Assum- 
ing that it is, £150,000,000 shorild be available to the British com- 
panies in the late autumn, and the proposed payments on the senior 
stocks should be forthcoming in October. There should also be 
substantiai payments on account on many of the Preference and 
junior stocks, so that they may all be regarded, for practical purposes, 
as short-dated investments. Current market quotations, especially 
of some of the Ordinary stocks, such as B.A. Great Southern around 
17, still leave a fairly wide gap between what a purchaser now has 
to pay, including stamp duty and broker’s commission, and what he 
inay expect to receive in a few months’ time. For those who are 
prepared to ignore the risk of a last-minute hitch on the Argeatine 
side these stocks constitute an attractive short-term purchase. 


TWO GOOD PREFERENCES 


In this week’s sharp set-back even some of the well-covered 
Preference shares have suffered severely in common with more specu- 
lative securities. While, naturaily, the valuation of Preference shares 
or any other fixed-interest security has now to be adjusted to the 
higher yield obtainable on zilt-edged, the returns obtainable in one 
or two instances are already looking attractive if one is prepared to 
assume that gilt-edged will settle dowa on a 3 per cent. basis. A 
good example is the recently issued 4} per cent. Cumulative £1 
Preference share of the Silver Line. Offered under good auspices 
only a fortnight ago at 21s., these shares can now be bought around 
19s. 6d. the price having been depressed by the selling of “ stags 
who applied only in the hope of making a quick profit. The Silver 
Line is a strong and well-managed shipping undertaking and the 
Preference dividend is covered five and a-half times by current carn- 
ings. Another point in favour of these shares is that they can stil 
be bought free of stamp duty, which in these days is a far from 
inconsiderable expense. At today’s price the yield is abour £4 IB. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
. wag A roof over 
WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


























ee your 
10n of The nineteenth ordinary general meeting of Beecham Group Limited, 
ths as | was held on July 30 in London, Sir J. Stanley Holmes, M.P. (chairman head 
> now | and managing director) presiding. a 
» The following is an extract from his circulated speech : — 
re The uading profits and sundry revenue for the year ended March fora 
yy the 31st, 1947, earned by the companies and branches of the Beecham Group, 
trom operating in nes arly every part of the world, amounted to £2,682,216 
fantial ff compared with £2,786,705 in the previous year. The set-back was rainy day eee 
of the argely accounted for by the loss of profits on home trade directly 
attributable to the fuel crisis in the early part of the year which it was 
estimated amounted to approximately £150,000 due to the enforced Under present. day 


conditions, ‘sitting 
tenants"’ are in a very 
favourable position to 
become owner-tenants. 
Why not enquire of 
your landlord? He may 


ortage FF ecsation of production and the payment of wages of staff temporarily 
front ff unable to be employed. The profit on export and overseas trade, which 
nvest- is included in the above figures, was £644,745 compared with £543,580 
ch, in for the previous year. 

short The home sales of the company’s subsidiary companies showed an 
. I increase of 8.33 per cent. over those of the previous year. The basis of 


=> he business has been continually broadened. The sales of pharma- eit a ee 
> as ceutical products, which comprise 32 per cent. of the company’s turnover, hi p PY eve 
» dis- were more than maintained, while the sales of toilets and foodstuffs ro gar orting security. 
losed § sowed a gratifying expansion. Against this increase in turnover, how- or or — leaflet 
unce-. f ever, must be set the rising cost of raw materials, consumable stores and Paci Pay mica to 7 
HXULY labour and the directors consider that the results of the year’s home pe gl ioadin anaes 


with, ff wading bearing the above considerations in mind, are satisfactory. 

The net amount available for dividend on the Deferred shares and for 
reserve, after paying all charges, including Preference dividends and 
taxation, was £504,409 as against £386,326 in 1946. The directors have thanks te 
dready paid interim dividends of 36 per cent. and recommend a final 

dividend of 4 per cent. The result will be that, of the balance of profits 
3 the Bo £504,409, £332,750 will have been distributed to the Deferred share- 
L D 


been ff holders and £171,659 will be added to the carry forward in the accounts 
| $0 ¢ 2 @ | 


posals of the parent and subsidiary companies. This means that 34 per cent. 
AClOUS of the profits available for distribution has been retained in the accounts 
Heed Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.i. WEL. 8282 
accounts will amount to £410,612. Chief City Office: National House, Moorgate, E.C.2. CEN. 6525 


to buy than to rent... 


uring of the company and its subsidiaries. The carry-forward in the company’s 














ange “— , 
tee For the first two months of this financial year our results show a 
’ h ubstantial increase over the corresponding period of last year. 

_— The report was adopted. 
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‘|ICANCER SUFFERERS 








ment 
desperately poor, need your help. 
ins 1s The poor and pitiable sufferers from Cancer must be cared for. 
sum- Please will y¢ 1 he Ip this sad case : 
com- Cancer Sufferer. 47357. Young man (30) served in R.N. 
enor during war, now too ill for work (living with mother who 
2 be has no pension), needs assistance. 
ing § This is but one of the two thousand sufferers on our books for whom we 
05€Sy BE carnestly appeal for funds. N.S.C.R. is supported entirely by voluntary 
cially contributions and receives no grant from the State. v 
te Hon. President: H.H. PRINCESS VICTORIA BATTENBERG 
= The Dowager Marchioness of Milford Haven) 
at Re 
»ae | NATIONAL SOCIETY for CANCER RELIEF 
wine § Dept. G7, 47, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1. Tel.: ABBEY 4124 


** ul give you one more chance”? 





RELIEF FOR nintaiatied 7 
-RVOUS debility reacts on the digestive organs and so 
ored R H E U M AT I + a U F F EK R E R ~ aggravates the condition. Palliatives are inclined to do 


yecu- h . —— ‘ 
nares — Sound advice for Rheumatic sufferers is “* Take a course of ‘ Curicones.’ ” the same. What your digestion needs is rest. A cup of 
, the & his famous treatment contains selected remedial ingredients all of which Benger’s at night, being pre-digested by enzymic action 
me @ 2 fully approved by the British Pharmaceutical Authorities for their ; ; : 
ff Power to combat the onset of Rheumatic pain soothes and strengthens the nerves of the stomach. Its 


‘d 00 B Not only dreaded Rheumatism itself, but Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
A Neuritis, Synovitis, Fibrositis, Swollen Joints and kindred ills have yielded 
£Ut § to“ Curicones.”” Success has been achieved even in some stubborn cases. to sleep warm and satisfied. 
pices Why go on suffering ? If you are afflicted with any of these ailments— 
yund § follow this sound advice. Begin a course of “ Curicones ” today. 
” 


rich nourishment is absorbed without strain and sends you 
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ilver RIC ON E From 1/9d. a tin at 

the Chemists and 

arn- Grocers everywhere. 

stil 

4 ; + CT 

rom v . 

rom FROM ALi CHEMISTS BENCGER’S LTD., HOLMES CHAPEL, CHESHIRE 
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W and in hygien ly cleaned imediat = School Certificate, et Se parate establishment for boys ( ’ 
delivery whi e supplic ast Addre ssed on velope for prices, | | j unc — _— Visiting tutors can be arranged — Daviess. CHAIE 
STaroens, 1, Northgate Str Gloucester | } 54, yde Park Gate. S.W WES. 6564 OM 
] AMMUCKS New ex-Giovt, Hammurks ry strong, | ' j | NAST CLANDON REC TORY SCHOOL, nr. Guildford ave 
4 ~ e * sisal str ing, _ id al tor your fesy ", mx. _— i . ‘4 Surrey. Prep. School. Headmaster: Rev. C. K. Francis a 
carriage free Satistaction or money_ba ONW 4 | Brown, M.A B.LITT Exams. July 3ist and Al 30, 1947, Burea 
» (Dept. 2) Stoke Newineton Church St 16 in One Week | | for ’ r , > 2 3 : 4 V 
- : 3 | fe 1ips of £20 and 3 boarders of 4 ny 
I Pisa - r — | hf ~_ 3 songs » Britain " | ” . Open to boys of 74 to 9 years 1. S. Buenxarn, Ese., above 0 
arcel ¢ sah marcel cuetalning Dutton One-Week Shorthand is learnt in j + AVESTON HALL urst, Horsham, Sussex, for boys 
f ) Ibs. of Continent.—-Write j 12 2-hour lessons. Over 60,000 successful : x and girls rep: age. Sound education tamily 
3 : . 3A Brookside, Heading- | » Se ) life, individual at graduate staff Also Senio Pplic 
Bair'su t students. Send coupon for free trial | course with agricultural’ bias.—Apply Principa, (Lower rache 
er top Smoking, Sua’e money. Satequard health ' lesson and full details of postal courses. i Beeding 384) 
I l I ands cured Send stamp for biu« . World | : » a} 7 x I OME STUDY FOR DE GREES &e Postai_ Tuition for n . 
Fan Remedy —Stantry Instirete Lto (D 65. | | DUTTON SHORTHAND SCHOOL, j oa Lond. Matric., Spec. Ea B.A.. B.Sc., B.Sc.(E Econ.) p L 
: ed almonds, whol ted ha j Dept. 4.S.R. 92/3 Gt. Russell St, W.C.1. P| ROOD pt Becus trom CD. Parker, MAS LL D., Dept p a%ee 
tle—in fact all the de ' B.93. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD (Est. 1894.) dll 
‘ possilt hink Now coat them r 3 ; I A CASITA POSTAL SPANISH COURSE Unique, Tearh 
‘ and there you ave. hem } NAME es ; ° i | 4 personal No text-books needed Fee £6 6s.—Fot — 
ev Dragees. 4 4d ». fro n i (Block letters) ~ | syllabus and particulars apply Box No. 27a ma\ 
all good confectione nd stores when ava pro | JDRESS ARTISTS are urgent! ( t 
~— 198 13 Rake . > Ss STS are urgently needed.—Make your af of ar 
d 2 2 Nay Newman & Co Lt 128 134. Baker Sti ADDRESS.. ? i ' I Commercial Send for Free Booklet of pet sonal be ret 
NVISIBLE MENDING.-~- Burnt torn nd moth-eaten ' | home tuition by one of Fleet St.’s “meee Press Artists. ~ tatic 
l re nvisibly me ded in tes ‘weeks laddered ' LONDON Ar? CoLLRGe. Dpt. 108, 143, Fleet St., London. E.C-4 YA) 
stockings in three days Cali or send marking damage L j | RFS SSIAN, German. French by Profe ssiona] teachet.— k : 
Se 8. Pa 102. Gt. Titchfie St w.l 


Beit Invisiete Menoers Ltd 22 New Bond St wi 
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DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. M4. Hagley 











Sin., 15/. Wo a’ tag a ee Yitns . . Road. Birmingham, 16.—Wanted in September 

iN green end ai Families—a course in which discussion of January BIOLOGIST, with good Zoology. chiefly for Sch 

or money | Week-end for Fa f today are set against some Certificate, Higher Schoo] Certificate’ and Scholarship 

Newington same of te eee abent interests, of. ife: the Arts. work. A full-time mistress is desired but consideration 
¢ the mo Handicrafts. (Families welcomed. or will be given to a man or woman, ful] or part time.— 





yatura] History h: Application should be made to the Headmistress, Muss 
All children on their own.) August llth to 15t W. M. Casswe.t, at the School 


ute 
PEEDW 0&ag rents OE HIND IT ALL?—A mid-week course in cur- 

t affairs and the understanding of the Arts, arranged ADY Personal Secretary adaptable seeks interesting 
or fur. rea jally for members of the Metropolitan and Herts non-commercial post in London. Ten years’ varied 
London.— ; aoa Police (A limited number of places available experiénce and knowledge French 5-day week.—Box llla, 














ve Caeainars people.) August 15th to 18th: THE ENGLISH ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL.—Epbvucation Orricer’s Dr- 
pa waY—The story of the development of English Music, 4 PARKTMENT.—Applications are invited from women for 
memory | Merature and Art; great periods of English history that MEDICINAL appointment as DOMESTIC SUPERVISOR of residential 
> have influenced English life soteg = course b — educational establishments. Salary £550 x £25—£600 x 
> ee ~ if ose who can stay, during the week.) gus £30—£660 a year.. There is no other position of this 
Age 3 gee WORLD RELIGIONS OF TODAY: Islam kind in the Education service at present, and while the 
pt, M3 and Judaism. Sept Sth to 8th: THE ARTS THROUGH Person appointed carries sole responsibility she wil] receive 
t THE AGES The artist and his craft Media and their also a special allowance of £50 a year. Duties wil] be 
jo soomnioue A ctura] styles and their stories. (This to advise on and supervise the whole range of domestic 
pt 4 nd d lor for those who can stay during the arrangements in these schools and homes, Travelling to 
Ho. t et oer en one to, Monday, and trom establishments in various parts of the country 
ge » week or ull particulars apply to the is involved 
n Wa Pendle Manor, Tring. Herts (Tring 2302.) . 4. knowledge of catering and organisation of domestie 
'e . “ SORETICAL COURSES IN iRI- staffs is necessary Forms of application may be ob- 
= ‘hope prs [1 Re id — ee aS —— 4 a based on the skill tained from the Epucation Orricer (Estab, 2), County 
a A ag 'p Department of Miles Technical School Hall, London, S.E.1 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
“et we Woodie’ Initia Cc irse_ on Farm, Institute lines, with * y panei one shou ae be returned not later than 30th 
ond wel ley. to continue for @ second session with & view and experience of August, 1947. (2437 
iven for N D. A. erna. B.St (Ag ». Lond n Applicatio s VERFOOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—Applications 
Swi t earlies enience to the Secretary, above address are invtied for the post of Children's Officer This 
he bs GODRIC’S COLLEGE FOR SECRETARIAL AND three enerations Officer will be responsible for the Boarding-out and Wel- 
'g il “yy AREEBS, 49. Fitzjohn’s Avenue, London, £ fare Section of the Education Department, which includes 
v l ad training ter aeed “posts the Chief Boarding-out Officer and Visitors together with 
= ae the administrative and record staff. under a senior clerk. 





HOUSE, Nr. BLETCHLEY ; Centre Ps > a The appointment is new. Candidates must have had ex- 
( {ts Re idential) Principal, bs rer osm perience in children’s welfare work (visiting after-care, 
August with a lectur and discussion Se. case work, etc.), and must hold a degree or a diploma in 
ome vacancies for this , Regular 2andi- Social Science. Salary: Grade VI of National Joint Coun. 

open at some later date to be an- cil Scale A.P.T. Division (£535, increasing to £600 per 
















































Mea a few “guests’’ can be received year, plus bonus).—Further particulars and application 
b r a restful holiday in beautiful coun- form may be obtained from H S. MaGNnay, M a. Director 
t et and perhaps a measure of creative of Education, 14, Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool. Stamped 
n. Inclusive terms 5 gns. weekly addressed foolscap envelope should be enclosed with 
HOUSE. Nr. BLETCHLEY. Centre for Recrea- request for application form.—T. ALker, Town Clerk, Clerk 
Crafts (Residential). Principal Noe] Heath to the Loca! Education Authority 
mat th spies + oe oe varied and ONDON, The University: GOLDSMITHS’ COLLEGE.— 
¥ G jod On HAs OS Cook One sesistal . 4 Applications invited tor the following appointments, to 
hesnire KE HOt Nr. BLETCHLEY Centre for Recreative THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. take effect in January 1948, or earlier it seaman (2) 
Queen S Crat Foot-driven Potter's Wheels urgentiy required Vale of Bardsley * Lancashire Vice-PRINCIPAL OF THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT (Men's Side). 
fee asd a - en (b) Woman ge ge IN EDUCATION High academic quali- 
mas ar fications and good experience required.—Application forms 
sup for APPOIN’ I PME N" \TS—V ACANT & WANTED end Parti ~ a entertes and —— from the wae, 
ittentio soldsmiths’ College ew Cross » to whom complete 
‘ ib BOUT three weeks’ paid work wanted, residential pre- - - . - — A. 
oat bree A ferred, trom Se premaber on, by some women, under K27 penny mending pang Mh oshaninnn 
tL > sate cevach liosopny ngush and 3€ nan, ,, s . } 
mim compat bas Nursery; etc Sex li3a. . 4 SCIENCE (UNIVERSITY oF LONDON).—Applications are 
“ ts eee ; ‘OAST STIC invited for a LecTuRESHIP or ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP in 
CHIMOTA COLLEGE —s —— me: ee = International Relations. Salary £500 p.a., rising to £850 
ee required ni) ‘ee cane een neements or £400 p.a. rising to £500, with superannuation and 
aatenia og: dane oak ta the cleaning ‘ot educational allowance. A candidate ersed in the 
. ra eee buildi other » Houses variety of problems falling within the purview of the 
x i “has see Aco rs t ualifications and United Nations Economic aid Social] Council would be 
: - gre ae geo gge 2 gualiticat Free likely to be preferred but familiarity with other aspects 
Promp = i a fl in i furnished ‘eunrters pro- of international organisation or ability to contribute from 
PN e ee ee eee » th none oma forms of some other specialised academic angie to the analysis of 
: — pO es ag <1 the Sacanrany ssent-day international affairs should be mentioned in 
DP ication nay be obtained from the. — Gat , applications and will be taken into account.—Applications, 
ROS VORTEC, Edinburgh House, 2, Eaton Gate, together with the names of three referees. should be fore 
— &.W.1 warded not later than the 20th August, 1947, to the 
4 WELL-KNOW N publishing house. with a rapidly ex- Secretary, London School of Economics, Houghton Street, 
mu part +& tending ed iona] list, is desirous of appointing a Aldwych, W.C.2, from whon: further particulars may be 
« 1058 with a good education to organise and de- obtained 
a S overseas. Essential qualific a N ANAGER Industrial Hostel, near Lincoln. Experience 
oa for education, a pleasing personality, 4 in catering and handling of men essential. Accom- 


— partly furnished for married couple and child.— 
ply Harrisons, Ma) leable Ironworks, Hykeham, Lincoln, 
0 PS FORD Graduate (classics, English, some editorial exe 
perience), seeks literary post with publishers, secree 
tarial or in research. Would travel.—Box 12la 
PPERaoNAL Secretary /Assistant wishe¢ change present 
situation. Shorthand. Typing. Accounting, Admin- 
istrative experience; drives car Aged 30. Good appear- 
ance. Willing travel provided based on London. Present 





and a desire to travel abroad Age 25 to 
with full particulars, to Box H. E. B., 

1, Museum Street W.C.1 

Nyy T MASTER required September. Genera] sub- 

d preterred. Ability to take P.T. and 


HEADMASTER, reparatory School, 








] B.C. it es applications for Sub-Editors in Overseas 
. Dey Id 










































































































New rtment, News Division. Ca idates st 
be q ed nalists with all round sub- editorial ex- salary £468 p.a.—Write Box 118a 
r srits t , f rig » saves " on _ 
a ee ee ee ee RROXAL, WANSTEAD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Wanz 
»., 46 essential. A feature of =e work is the ay SO. Comte stead, E.11.—Mrstress uired in Sept for group of 
UK ense acc : news of all kinds ky st = ia] 7-year-olds. Candidate awaiting training considered. New 
The work age | P_. ri aaa eo t, ocuts om Burnham scale. Resident.—Apply HEADMISTRESS. 
ed pp to ooo Cfiicer Broad- 7 SD R.N., with Froebel Cert., desires interesting post with 
: H ndon, W marked * verseas News We scope at home or abroad.—Box 106a. 
Pera i d For Bh Re enclose stamped \ TANTED, adaptable woman with good literary styte, 
r 1 enve e ® for editorial work on medical journal, Shorthan 
See RISTOL, THE RED MAIDS’ SCHOOL, WESTBURY- it 5 | essential: scientific background an advantage.—Write Box 
alined | ON-TRYM (Founded 1627).—The Governors of the Heo hind’ Whatever your work, whatever U 800, Willings, 362, Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.1. 
cancies above-named Endowed Direct Grant Grammar School t ( your pleasure health must YY oune Man, M.A., lit. ability and exp, req. perm 
E fe apy ’ s for the POST OF HEADMISTRESS ¢ J a Trans. French, Italian. Lit and music crits Box if 
, Prin- which has | on the appointment of Miss come first. Here in the Derby- YOUNG Man is willing to undertake trips abroad 
Walpoje _of fycombe t s oo] > . . . yusiness onal § rs Via. 
be ot ~ Wa my wes PPO! te dbs = shire Hills health comes smiling to those who on  — matters — onthe aie 
: pe Foundat Girls | Applicants must not be seek it; if you desire rest or recreation, there Highest qualifications and some experience.—Box 101a, 
thar an must he btained “4 
wg and MM forcure D ~— lll gg my are concerts, golf, tennis, bowls, croquet, etc., —_-- 
“BA hited K be = and the pleasure of company where the daily EXHIBITIONS 
: ed % 1948 5 oe xe ; ; 
Bucks Purthe "REDERICK average of visitors is 200. RT OF THE MAYA INCA AZTEC.—Berxetey GALLeries, 
Towit k h vernor rch Stree College a 20. Davies Stre 
\ONS.— jreen, EF 1. with whom applications must be lodged ‘ . NOYLES ART GALLERY Picture of Jamaica by 
ses for t la lith September, 1947 mec evs I RHODA JACKSON. Dai ly 9-6, till 23rd August (ine, 
Higher RBURY 1 JNIVERSITY -- . EGE CHRISTCHURCH me ~ Sats.). Adm. free.—121, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
r boy EALAND.—Applications invited for the at Matlock EFEVRE GALLERY. 131-134. New. Bond Street, Wal. 
_—— lISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE ry vee > 4 Sickert to Hodgkins. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10- : 
2 1um (New Zealand currency Allowance . Every modern treatment. Baths staff of forty, N ARLOWE GALLERIES. 40, Elizabeth Street. §.W.1. 
idford ave es appointes and wife.—Further two Resident Physicians. 4 August 5th-22nd Water colours by Maurice C. 
rane Ueulars be from THe Secretary, Universities Tariff on application. Osbor —~, exc e m the Continent—colour repro 
1 Bure P ire rk Stree onde . ase . . . ECE? 4 arrive rom ie yntinen lou I ro- 
. 1947, Bureau } 1 Empire. 8, Park Street. Lond on, | SMEDLEY’S HYDRO, MATLOCK, DERBYSHIRE. eS ero, San Meee Gneaeih aeeos 
{f £45 Wi ( he receipt of application s a ductions of M . , 
above. October ¢ “ 7 Poe ~ . "Phone : Matlock 17{ five lines). PHoentrx GALLERY, 38, William IV St., Charing Cross. 
. cae YOUNTY BOROUGH OF READING.—Epucation Com- | Great Britain’s Greatest Hydro TAL 9 ceTY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, RBA. 
aie A ree aiseed fee ee va — a | Gatiraies, Suffolk Street Pall , Mall East,’ Summer 
‘Lowe Pe ng a ~— —— — Fe — LS tibition. 10-5 daily, Sun. exc dm, Is. 
Lower rache qualifications and/or experience | Exhibitior 
for the SUPERINTENDENT at the above Re- | 
yn for r d commodat es 15 girls The salary | ———— : .< 
pcon.), ¥ i irnham Scale for Assistant Teachers ENTERTAINMENTS 
nstal- (Max 420 f plus special responsibility allow- » . AL 
Dept. ance of 4( im A deduction at the rate of | _— Al —_, Sas 53rd Season 
= 8 pe be made in re spect of emoluments. } PURELY PERSONAL Henry Woop PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
nique, Teache Superannt ion Toke tr the Lacal Goverament : Nightly at 7.30 until Sept. 13 (Sundays excepted) 
“For Bt supe fon Act, 193%, and the successful candidate NO a King Six Cigar every time re Sg nemo penne 
t may be required to pass a medical examina Forms | by its unmistakably fine flavour “Conductors: aaa 
ad = ef application may be obtained from the undersigned, to | and aroma. (1/6d, each). Sin MaLcomm SARGENT Sir ApRIAN Bovtt 
~ be returned as soon as possible PS. Tayior, Chief Edu- Associate Conductor: Stanford Robinson. 
eck tation Officer, Education Office lagrave Street, Reading. | Tickets. 3/6 to 76 at Hal) (Ken. 8212) and Agents. 
natch Faseyy Caseworker (married man). now in responsible | 2.000 Promenade (with seating for 440), 2/-, available 
; pr n, seeks change. London district Box lita nightly at doors only 
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IALTO—OPEN CITY (A).—Eng 
begin 12.5, 2.45, 5.20 and 8 p.m 


subtitles 


Su ns. 4.30 and Peis. 





HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 









LYTH Pert G t r >| tably 
furt | t and c Good 
cing nstant hot wat Plea re » golf 
z I l ancies 
20 wa Ba = th 
VCH ALP pa g ing 
da £29 xtra I ides 
ar Cor URS Ltp 
1 Mt od 
a Y OSLAVIA « 1 again 
x f r ja 
A a _ ad 
45 " Fa s & 
RD AVE ) a Ma A Oo 
Bt 4 4 














ing ¢ is g H p ig 
Lunch jint / by arra Box 90a 
] EXHILL-ON-SEA, 2 mir » 1 mir ps and statior 
‘ fort G H -h. & : Separate 
tab I I 5 moderat v ptember on. 
ward Brochu from ‘ LANARE : Ja m Road 
Bex! 
B* GE OF ALLAN. STIRLIN( ALLAN WATER 
H al for ia tt 
ved Ww a t t 
Spa i R 
i ‘ t ards Ho 
g Ex . 
Te ADI a M 
3 »293 
Ho i ‘ 8. 
a iS 3 ] " 
EV HO ( sea front) 
A Ex 
ANA t a s at 1 best 
Esplana H w t ym 
Ss view Eve Ta 7 f ER 
r Road, a 1 Pt 4 
Y OLDE ION HOTEL Iv Hur Grand coars 
yf Gt. Ouse B. and B rom 54 gns 
‘RANTCHESTER Vicarage, Cambridge Guest eive 
M tor per f one or two weeks . 
OLIDAY Alr passa and hot t ngs arrangec 
H fo Fra witz and B n J Ir ad, 
et Save t and t and ¢ your h ay be t 
by booking ¢t Ackroro’s 84 Jermyn 





WHI 3292 > it 


| he DE LUXI MOTOR COACH TOURS 
D i and M I ( a y 
r { ¥ 








t 4 f +] l4 i "4 
to Ven R t part Se; ) 
zi ne ire 50 g EARLY B 
DVISED I i f N yt 
1 and a tra H ALLA & Sons (TRAVE 
at ) 5 t 5 Ww.l and 623. lt t ( " ers 
168. R nts wl Te Reger BY 
UXURY MOTORING TOURS ! t 
4k a ) I Italy ) 
Isla t t ‘ ery 
A f strated book 1 Tour 
h I John's W Tel 





JORTH CORNWALL y Down Hotel near 
l t Shootir Pishtr between Moors and 








a 
ea Good ing, own farm Cc beds f 
freee ed Wait HAM Tel Ou ation 205 
y DEVON WOODFORD BRIDGE HOTEL Milton 
N e Damere Holsw hy Te M n Damerel 252 
Idea jated amid bea pot { N. Devon and 
© wa F ry fort, h. and a t Ss, good 
f° ad u t t ds i : er Torridge 
t Bookings now avalable 
Nouns Ww ALES Spend your h jays ir smrort, sea 
m ain air love country walk _ Hot and 
cold it all beds rood food | 16s Phone 
Lianb ir 34 
J ORWOOD.—A quiet resident! Hote! with beautiful 








gardens of 5 acres withir 
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a | ™ on 
“HOTELS 
Personally and independently 


recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 





"| am a part f all that I ba ” 
c es f r 194 ed " m7 hard any 
I s Halt Au are now availa 4 4 
book . Prof ustvated it di 
50 per af Great B 4 
Ireland In ca di fh > 4 ned 
p m A ( 4 l H 4x 
H Ca 
BOURNEMOUTH MANOR HEA HOTEI y 
I La < : z Exce e. 
P . , rs prof $ 
59/9 
BRIGHTON, King’s Cif STEYNING MANSIONS 
Unique mit and excellent ] . Sea Front 
F m ha wi private 
GPO tele ne wireless and e fire F 
ed L G e Te 2589 
BROADWAY woRcs FARNCOMBI E HOTEI 
AND COUNTRY LUB (750! I i v s 
over the Vale of } Of ‘ f goo 
l 130 a is P ‘ 
farm and ga, de I B iway ¢ nd m- 
f e Dormy G House adjoir : reley e 15 





CARLYON BAY, St. Austell CLIT HEAD HOTEI 
“ S 4 { . 2 

att ere t ed fo ert 42 

ro uns Exce Owr Ta € 

€ Club I € r {. T 0r { 

Badmintor and x r f 5 

I Pa 12 

CHANNEL ISLANDS JERSEY SI BRELADES 

BA HOTEI So many people ave read out this 

paradise isle where Auste vy has nermé i that 

we would adv Autumr nd Winter patrons ntact 

ur at or Be eu e! wise Spend y r Winter 

facir he south and the sun. and free from res ns 

One ar.d a half hours from London. Write R. H. Colley 


LUPTON HOTEL A 














yur a ” a at f f iendls 
ym * ¢ A i € re f explo “4 Soutt 
Dev 18 e Golf Pin Brix} he 
rea y popucs < e 2 es 
Bro« a Ta ] Lice ed 
P m 8 8 
ore ON TWEED, NORTHI MBERI AND 
STLLMOU rH PARK HOTEL Lovely c a 
ationa and =restful country ouse W fishing 
s on tt and T ri » coast, the 
) and ) ry and way between 
weastle ar i 25s. per day 





CORNWALL 
nexpensive Autumn 
the sunniest and war 
comfort 
waves ar 


SEA OTEL. For 
n one of 
all tt 

-blue 


N 
I am 25 

= ta ny *- “TORPOIN:, 8 
wil i 
Winter quar ers 

corners of C 





Ehott, Prop 
SE AVIEW HOTEL You 
- - : tt 













































| 
| 


} 








LYNMOUTH. TORS HOTEL. What ts your p! 


asur 
A cove for a bathe? Sea or river fishing R line 
on Exmoor ? s00d tood ? A cheery Cocktail Bar > 
yancing Then write to this superbly tuat t 
for details. Manager: M. F. Bird. Teil ; 


MATLOCK. SMEDLEY'S GREAT 
GREATEST HYDRO Health 1 
nad medic mbit 


Skill 





aused ya 
write vo the Secretary 




































$s a »lus est 
N grand s ra 
: OTEL M ntly 
l se ew € - 
I ed Cock Ba Da : 
- Ss ) 
I { S 
lo _ Ba ’ ; Ba ng 
Tennis ( $ Terms from 12 gns 
ay 2211 
NR BATTLE. MOOR HALI TEL 
Ss se» ‘ a er £ pe 
Co ry House ten r Bex} . 
Comforta beds r f oO 
s Hard 5 ) G 
I I , A‘ 
NR. OXFORD, Milton Common MPTO 7 
on ma -O * 
r » . . ed w 
t ite i ae | ( ent 
use f The Chie 4 é per 17 - 
PADSTOW {OTEIL oO ary 
me the - i ja- 
S 1 ’ 108 
s Ss I e: P wT 
H 
JLBOROUGCH (1 RF Sussex CHEQUE TEL 
lel n N (Pre isual 
. atio Old ) ayia 
4 1 arde rd i and app als 
Wa : led E ’ 
NR. ROSS-ON-WYE MO G HOT! - 
tun W M ; 
of ! t ff ely 
t p are 
el Ar s I $ ling 
eas Te i ) 
ST. MAWES, CORNWALL SHIE AND 
HOTEI (Opposite Faln 1 ) oO vate 
i S a i Ss 
G roon C sine I 
. of sy s and 
Sunnies " n England 
a f g dire (St 
Dt Le H i set House, N.W.1 
(We 836 
SEAVIEW. Isle of Wight. NORTHBANK HOTEL 
1 ) das ? te f t é ta s and a \ A e 
ap ng on the sea Sunba ng on the lawr 
Sea 919 . 
Nr SHREWSBURY. LONGNOR HALL COUNTRY 
I al peace ymfor and 0d food in H of 
‘ y. a ¥ and aracte Private batl Riding 
Te und Owner's Tr Fishing and S 2 
D 
HOTEL Ir y 
e sea his e 
a who look f ter 
zy and persona e 
4 {M and Mrs. M 
f 5 Te Sidmo 


t 

Tern m 6 gens 
SIDMOUTH THF VIC 
Come and be Spoilt F 
in bed Telephone 
your be's 
Ke 


Dr 
STRATFORD. ON- AVON. 





SHAKESPE ARE HOTEL 









































End 50 bedt m exce pay 
all floors Fr licensed ‘ P wes t for % leading Hotel in Shakespeare’s town, recently 
k.—Muss Grama ma the front . pened Telephone: Stratford 3105. Trust Houses. 
ad ~=Upper w . evo’ ate : 
KFORD, COTS Consequently the Seavi TENBY, eee ee ST BRIDES 
rHAMES.--Wit! Cat g. Cellar, Comf . A floral paradise ir le 
x =Oxfor Eastbou-ne 4870, three line Pembrokeshire wonder sands 
Oxroro,. & EXMOUTH. SEAGULL HOTEL We hate to have to mild he t 
and o gh remind vou ir summer that it is advisable to »n 
cour | Th t boorF early e forthcoming winter months Autumr 
Paying Guests, some permat ‘ t short We particularly leome families ming home on | terms) Tel f 
A T ee, oe ; i. Coes leave from Overseas. Remember we have a Play- | TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For Winter res 
delight! w re _ os or ar $, arche b - 1s os pom central heating nd are by the seashore No sea to cross. no iT ry restrictions \ 
> id ‘ and « — td ra fees T ge — Ls Terms from 5 @ns bedroom with a Riviera view Good food and wine 
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